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OUR AIM: “To create a Spirit of Active and Intelligent Interest in Dramatics 
Among Boys and Girls of our Secondary Schools.” 


Here is an announcement we read late 
last fall in a city newspaper : 

“The Athletics Department of.............. 
High Schoo! wiil bring its football season to a 
close on Friday night of this week with its fif- 
teenth annual football banquet which will be 
held in the Italian room of the Hotel Grand- 
view. This banquet, which will honor members 
of the local gridiron squad, will be attended by 
several locally prominent people, school officials, 
and members of the Board of Education. The 
speaker for the evening will be Jock Sutherland, 
head coach at the University of Pittsburgh. 


Announcements very similar to this one 
appear during the fall of each year in 
every community newspaper in America 
where there is a football team of any con- 
sequence. Similar announcements appear 
in the early spring when the basketba!l 
season comes to a close. And to all this we 
say, “Congratulations to the Athletics De- 
partments of our high schools for their 
sense of fairness shown to the boys who 
make up the departments, and for their 
shrewd sense of what constitutes good 
salesmanship and effective publicity.” 

But we are concerned here with dra- 
matics, not athletics. Suppose 
the announcement quoted above 


“But”, we hear someone say, “I cer- 
tainly will not pattern my activities after 
those of the Athletics Department.” And 
we ask, “Why not?” 

Consider for a moment the success and 
prestige enjoyed by your athletics de- 
partment. Does your department enjoy 
as much? Think of the support athletics 
receives from the majority of school au- 
thorities, the money appropriated for 
equipment by Boards of Education. Think 
of the following the Athletics Department 
has, as compared with that of the average 
Dramatics Department. Think of the pub- 
licity usually given to the activities of the 
gridiron and basketball floor by the local 
newspapers, as compared with the few 
paragraphs hidden somewhere on the fifth 
or tenth page describing the forthcoming 
Junior Class play. Why is there this great 
difference between these two fields of 
school activities, when dramatics is re- 
garded by many educators the more worth 
while of the two? How does it happen 
that athletics commands so much more 
attention? The answer is simple. For 


years, the Athletics Department has con- 
ducted an active and progressive publicity 
campaign in its own behalf. It has gone 
after publicity, it never misses even the 
slightest opportunity to get publicity; it 
respects its own activities, and it honors 
those students who participate in its pro- 
sram. And we do not begrudge its suc- 
cess and popularity one bit! 

In a few weeks, the school year will 
come to a close. Your dramatics activities 
will come to a close. You may be in 
charge of a well established dramatics de- 
partment, or you may be just a dramatics 
club sponsor with all your dramatics 
efforts limited to the activities of the club. 
You may be fortunate in having a Thes- 
pian troupe in your school. Regardless of 
the situation you find yourself in, you 
should under no circumstances close the 
year without a dramatics department ban- 
quet. Call it a Thespian banquet, or a 
Dramatics Club banquet, or any other 
name you like. Of course, it will mean a 
little more work for you when you are al- 
ready busy with the senior class play, the 
school pageant, etc. But if you place all 
arrangements in the hands of your Thes- 
pian members and others of your regular 
dramatics department, you will be sur- 
prised at how much these students will do 
for you. Don’t be afraid to give your stu- 
dents the responsibilities associated with 
planning a banquet—it will be fun and 

very good experience for them. 





read as follows: 

“The Dramatics Department of | 
(Mite Aeeadeebeeeheekan High School ] 
will bring its season to a close on | 
Friday night of this week with its ] 
fifteenth annual banguet which will 
be held in the Green Room of the 


SUGGESTED PROGRAM 
FOR 


ANNUAL BANQUET GIVEN BY DRAMATICS 


DEPARTMENT 


On this page is a suggested 
plan for your banquet. Part II 
should be devoted to talks and 
to the presentation of awards. 
You cannot find a better time 
in which to confer Thespian 





Hotel Grandview. This banquet, 
which will honor ovtstanding mem- 
bers of the dramatics department, 
will be attended by several locally 
prominent people, school officials, 
and members of the Board of Edu- 
cation. The speaker for the evening 


eee , head of 
the Dramatics Art and Speech De- 
gt University.” 


Suppose we read such an an- 
nouncement! Well, we would be 
among the very first to attend 
such an event. And so would 
be many others who are inter- 
ested in the activities of the dra- 
matics department. In many 
communities this group, even 
though it may be a small one, 
includes those who love the 
theatre and who actively sup- 
port the promotion of better 
plays in the community. And 
we would be among the first to 
pay our respects to the drama- 
tics director or dramatics club 
sponsor who was behind such an 
event, for here would be an alert 
director who knew the value of 
publicity, the importance of re- 
warding his outstanding pupils, 
and who thought enough of his 
work to call it to the attention 
of the public. 
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Invitations. Invitations are extended to all active and 
alumni members of the local Thespian troupe, to members of 
the regular dramatics club, to faculty members who assist with 
the production of plays during the year, to all school officials 
including members of the Board of Education, and to others 
who have made important contributions to the high school 
dramatics program during the year. Representatives from the 
local press should not be overlooked. Admission may be by 
tickets sold in advance, or according to any other plan agree- 
able to the school. 


PART I. BANQUET 


The banquet should begin promptly at the time designated. 
The color scheme may be in blue and gold, colors of the 
National Thespian Society. Tables may be arranged in the 
form of the letter “T,” with all speakers and prominent officials 
seated at the center table at the head of the “T.” The banquet 
may open with the singing of the school song. Music may be 
furnished during the banquet. 


PART Il. PROGRAM 


At the close of the banquet, the program may begin with 
words of greeting by President of Thespian Troupe or Dra- 
matics Club. This may be followed with another student 
speaker who reviews the work of the dramatics department for 
the year. This is followed with some form of student enter- 
tainment such as a reading, skit, or humorous impersonation. 
The chairman then calls upon the director of dramatics (Troupe 
Sponsor) who should speak briefly on the work of the dra- 
matics department and who announces the names of those stu- 
dents who are to be honored with membership in The National 
Thespian Society. The initiation team should proceed from 
here on with the ceremony planned in advance for the admis- 
sion of new members into the local Thespian Troupe and the 
presentation of awards by the sponsor. At the close of the 
ceremony, the chairman presents the guest speaker of the 
evening. The program is brought to a close with brief remarks 
by the school principal or superintendent. 





membership upon your deserv- 
ing pupils. And you cannot find 
a better time in which to sell 
your program of dramatics to 
your school officials and to your 
community. The future of dra- 
matics lies in the hands of those 
who supervise this activity in our 
secondary schools. We are in 
great need of less “lip service” 
and “more action” in all phases 
of dramatics. A dramatics de- 
partment banquet is one of the 
outstanding contributions you 
can make this spring, and it will 
speak volumes for you profes- 
sionally. 


* * * 


This issue of our magazine brings 
the curtain down on another season 
of dramatic activities among our 
high schools —a season which in 
many ways has been the most ex- 
citing of the past decade. It has 
been our earnest desire during the 
past several months to make this 
magazine just what our _ readers 
wanted it to be—interesting, prac- 
tical, stimulating. It is a little too 
early to announce our plans for 
next year, but our readers may be 
certain of one fact. We shall con- 
tinue the practice of making our 
magazine interesting, practical, and 
stimulating. 








The Strattord and Malvern 
Festivals 


by FRED C. BLANCHARD 
New York University, New York City 


q- 7 , e . . . . 
ANY of you are familiar with the 


summer theatre festivals which 

have lately become so popular in 

the United States. Fewer, perhaps, know 
so much about similar activities in Eng- 
land, where such festivals have been a 
characteristic part of the summer scene 
for many years. The two best known 
theatre festivals in England are held each 
summer in Stratford-upon-Avon, War- 
wickshire, and in Malvern, Worcestershire. 
Stratford, of course, is known to the 
whole world as the birthplace of Shakes- 
peare. The original Shakespeare Mem- 
orial Theatre was erected in Stratford in 
1879, and the first summer Festival of 
Shakespeare’s plays was held there in 
1886, with the famous director. F. R. 
Benson, in charge of producticn. This 


Prof. Blanchard has a Master’s degree from 
the University of Washington, and a degree in 
education from the University of Idaho. He 
has studied and taught dramatics at the Uni- 
versity of Washington, and for six years served 
as director of dramatics at the University of 
Idaho. At the present time he is teaching and 
doing graduate work at New York University. 


first festival lasted only a week; the 
present programs continue throughout the 
entire summer. After many distinguished 
years, the old theatre at Stratford was 
destroyed by fire in 1926. An appeal for 
funds for a new theatre met with an 
enthusiastic response, in which the drama 
lovers in American schools played a large 
part. While plans for the new theatre 
were being made, the Festival was carried 
on in temporary quarters in a local mo- 
tion picture house. Finally, in 1932, the 





Stoddard Stanton as Touchstone, Elizabeth Thompson as Audrey, and Donald Sullivan as 
William in a scene from AS YOU LIKE IT as given by Webster Groves, Missouri, High 


School. Eugene R. Wood, director. 


(Thespian Troupe No. 191.) 


new Shakespeare Memorial Theatre was 
opened by the then Prince of Wales. A 
splendid modern building, with a com- 
fortable and well-designed auditorium, a 
completely equipped stage, spacious foy- 
ers and lounge rooms, and pleasant bal- 
conies overlooking the lovely Avon River, 
the present Memorial Theatre is a delight 
to playgoers and a worthy tribute to our 
greatest playwright. 

My first visit to Stratford was in 1924, 
when the old theatre was still in use. My 
second visit was in 1937, five years after 
the opening of the new theatre. The 
present director of production is B. Iden 
Payne, well-known in this country for his 
work at Carnegie Institute of Technology 
in Pittsburgh and as director of the 
shortened versions of Shakespeare’s plays 
which were so much enjoyed by visitors 
to the Chicago Century of Progress ex- 
position. 

After many years of classroom work, 
the student is often inclined to regard 
Shakespeare as a source of rather painful 
study, instead of as a writer of successful 
and exciting plays. A visit to the Shakes- 
peare Festival would ke a sure cure for 
this all too frequent attitude. Shakes- 
peare’s plays, most of us grant, are great in 
a literary sense. But the Stratford acting 
company quite properly considers them 
first of all as playable plays, as good 
theatre. Vigorous and lively productions 
are the result, and there is a minimum of 
the dull and stodgy quality which arises 
out of the too literary approach to Shakes- 
peare. Anyone, of any age, will find the 
plays at the Stratford Festival a happy 
theatre experience. 

The 1937 season included As You Like 
It, hing Henry the Fifth, Hamlet. Cym- 
beline, A Midsummer Night’s Dream, 
King Lear and The Merry Wives of 
Windsor. In addition, Every Man in His 
Humour, by Ben Jonson, was produced 
in commemoration of the three hun- 
dredth anniversary of the death of that 
great Elizabethan poet and _ playwright. 
The acting company, composed largely 
of young players, was capable and well- 
trained; the direction was intelligent and 
astute; the staging and costuming, with- 
out exception, were excellent. 

The 1938 season included Macbeth, 
Henry the Eighth, The Comedy of Errors. 
Twelfth Night, A Midsummer Night's 
Dream, Two Gentlemen of Verona, 
Romeo and Fuliet, and The Tempest. 
This year’s plays, you may be sure, will 
be equally worth seeing. 

In addition to the Memorial Theatre 
and its productions, the American visitor 
is always interested in the delightful little 
city of Stratford, with its traditional 
associations with the life of Shakespeare, 
and the surrounding Warwickshire coun- 
tryside. The building in which Shakes- 
peare is said to have been born, the 
Stratford Church where he is buried, the 
Guild Hall, the Grammar School, the 
Holy Trinity Church and Anne Hath- 


aways Cottage are buildings of historical 


(Continued on page 9) 
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1, 2,3. Scenes from REMEMBER THE DAY, a production of Thespian Troupe No. 352 at Robbinsdale, Minn., High School. 
Directed by Miss Bess Sinnott. 4. Scene from YOUNG LINCOLN. 


“Fried, [wo!” On Wings of 
Sound 


by ROY L. PEPPERBURG 
Magazine Writer, New York, N. Y. 


EW ghosts tread familiar boards 

behind Broadway’s proceniums. 

Ghosts borrowed from radio and 

imported from the flicker factories 
float through the wings, creating strange 
noises in the ears of first-nighters. ‘The re- 
corded sound technician, sired in radio 
and bred in Hollywood, has invaded the 
theater. A phonograph in modern dress 
now competes with mechanical props, 
thunder-sheets, shot-pads, and the myriad 
gadgets used to create the tumult of 
off-stage hurricanes, Central American 
revolutions, mob scenes, and hoof-beats of 
Paul Revere’s. 

Radio, through sheer necessity, de- 
mands sound effects that ring true. Sound 
effects and little else set the stage and 
carry action to the radio audience. Mid- 
way between the “blind drama” and the 
theater itself lies the dancing shadow 
of the movie. Here a shadow feeds the 
eye but the ear waits on sound recorded 
through a microphone. The sound track 
may have been made while the camera 
turned, but more often the sounds were 
poured out of cans, and synchronized in 
sound laboratories. Cinema and_ radio 
have developed a storehouse of motley 
sounds to suit any story action. How the 
shades of radio and movieland filter into 
the theater on wings of sound, is the tale 
of modern off-stage sound effects.* 

Today a show’s working script is apt 
to look like a Brokenshire cue sheet and a 
Lubitch shooting script combined. Any- 
© A catalogue listing over 500 sound effect records 


may be secured free of charge upon request from 
Thomas J. Valentino, 729 7th Ave., New York City. 
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Mr. Pepperburg is a feature story writer on 
popular technical subjects for the Christian 
Science Monitor’s Mid-Week Magazine, the 
Brooklyn Eagle Sunday Magazine, and a num- 
ber of monthlies. He is at present writing 
radio scripts for an organization in Detroit, 
Michigan. 


thing the playwright can’t bring on the 
stage in body, he portrays in sound effects. 
With equal ease, an assistant manager at 
a phonograph turntable produces thun- 
der, machine-gun fire, the racket of a 
mess of frogs and crickets, an off-stage 
motor crack-up, or an earthquake—all at 
the drop of an electric pick-up on a 
phonograph record. 

Virtually every stage on Broadway 
takes a fling at recorded sound effects. 
Frogs croaking, rain splashing from cabin 
roofs, and thunder rolling in the dis- 
tance added local atmosphere to Camp 
Kare Free in Marc Connelly’s Having a 
Wonderful Time. The rain was a com- 
bination of thunder on record, the old 
fashioned rain-pad, and a record labelled 
‘Small River Rapids.” The “rapids” were 
heard splashing from the eaves. An old 
time spine chiller, George Abbott’s de- 
parted Angel Island, confined off-stage 
effects to a single recording of wind, a 
bean-box to create rolling surf, and a bit 
of music heard through a radio on the 
stage. 

But all is not a bed of roses in the 
matter of synthetic sounds on plastic discs. 
There’s room for many a slip between 
the record and the footlights. The tale 
is told of a night in the life of a road 
company playing Marco Millions to the 





gentry of Waterloo, lowa. Twenty min- 
utes before the curtain the stage manager 
discovered something in the electric am- 
plifier had pfft. Quickly a new unit was 
brought in, substituted for the old, and 
connected to the record pick-up and 
loudspeaker dangling aloft. The curtain 
rose with no time to check the hook-up. 
Alas! Loudspeaker and amplifier were 
not matched! 

Came the line, “Do you hear that mar- 
tial music?” 

The sound man waiting for the cue, 
set the pick-up and gave it volume. From 
the loudspeaker issued a most unmartial 
‘*P-ee-eee-e-p.” The wonder of it all is the 
rarity of such happenings. With two and 
sometimes three turntables spinning, the 
air cluttered with sound cues, anything 
can happen. 

The Guild’s Ghost of Yankee Doodle 
was a triple turntable job, with three men 
at the records part of the time. The 
sound cues for the first two acts read like 
a Tammany revival meeting heckled by 
the American Legion: 

Sound Effects—Ghost of Yankee Doodle 

(all recorded) 
Act I, Scene 1. 
Piano off-stage (“Over There’) 
Act I, Scene 
Clamor of diminishing sounds and cat- 
calls; bell of police patrol fades in 
the distance. 
Cat-calls from the street, sound of 
voices from outside (pickets from 
factory). 
Act II, Scene 1 
Band plays “Stars and Stripes Forever” 
in the distance. 
Act II, Scene 2. 
Radio playing off-stage, left: 
. Patriotic speech (long record) 
Quartet (“Over There’) 
Band, “Tipperary,” and cheers 
. Shift to patriotic speech, cheers 

(this must be timed to continue 

through Clevenger’s first speech). 

John Cromwell’s voice is heard from 
the speech records. Cromwell, in staging 
Yankee Doodle, might have used an ac- 
tual off-stage band in these scenes, but 


he wanted an effect that would sound 


YN 
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PAUL GREEN 


In his volume II of A History of 
the American Drama, Prof. Arthur 
Hobson Quinn devotes a full chap- 
ter to the drama of the provinces, 
the greater part of which is given 
to a discussion of the writings of 
Paul Green. Green ranks today as 
one of America’s outstanding play- 
wrights and a creative artist in ev- 
ery sense of the word. His dramas 
of life among the Negroes and 
mountaineers in North Carolina are 
among the very best we have, and 
when a final estimate is made of 
his writings it will probably be in 
this field that his greatest and most 
significant contributions to the 
drama will have been made. 

Paul Green first attracted atten- 
tion with his one-act plays. Of these 
the best known to high school stu- 
dents are The Last of the Lowries, 
staged in 1920, The Scuffletown 
Outlaws, given in 1924, Fixin’s, also 
given in 1924, and The No ’Count 
Boy, produced in 1925. In 1926, he 
published a volume of one-act plays 
of negro life under the title, Lone- 
some Road, in which appeared the 
plays In Abraham’s Bosom, and 
White Dresses. In Abraham’s 
Bosom was used in a longer play 
of the same name and won the 
Pulitzer Prize in 1926. Of the plays 
of Paul Green we have seen, this 
has made the greatest impression 
upon us. Muh Mack is a character 
not to be forgotten. And the scene 
in which Abraham lies hurt on the 
lonely road at night and where he 
murders his white half brother is 
as powerful a piece of drama as we 
shall ever have. 

Some other of his longer plays 
are The Field God, 1927, The 
House of Connelly, 1931, Hymn to 
the Rising Sun, 1936, Unto Such 
Glory, 1936, and Johnny Johnson, 
1936. In recent years, Paul Green 
has taken up anti-war themes in 
some of his plays, but his best con- 
tributions to date are in the drama 
of local color, drama of the prov- 
inces. Paul Green is a member of 
the faculty in the department of 
philosophy at the University of 
North Carolina. In publishing his 
picture on our Cover page, we are 
paying tribute to one of America’s 
greatest living playwrights. 











consistently amateurish and “hammy.” 
Thomas J. Valentino, who made the rec- 
ordings, discovered plenty of orchestras, 
both “hammy” and otherwise but an 
acute scarcity of brass bands with the 
necessary tunes. All effects including com- 
posite sounds for New York’s Eve were 
put together by Valentino on three days’ 
notice. 

Regardless of the popularity of sound- 




















EYES OF TLALOC, presented by the Senior Class (1938) at Florence, Colo., High Sckool. 





on-records in many quarters, here and 
there a stage manager frowns, and like 
Charles Holden, says he resorts to records 
only after all else fails. He prefers props. 
So saying, he pointed to the beautiful 
array of props and records woven through 
To Quito and Back. Holden used records 
for fairly continuous effects—irregular 
rifle fire labelled “fire at will,’ machine 
guns, and heavy artillery in which the 
fire, whistle of the shell, and explosion 
were heard in succession. Accenting the 
general effect was a prop man at the 
well known shot-pad. 

The sound man himself often cannot 
see or hear the action on the stage. He 
receives his cues from the stage manager 
or his assistant by way of a series of hand 
and handkerchief signals worthy of a 
Barbirolli. Palm up, rising, means crescen- 
do. Palm down. descending—diminuen- 
do. A handkerchief drawn through the 
fingers horizontally means slow up; swung 
in a circle it means speed up. When the 
din reaches great heights, cues become 
involved, or the sound men are at a great 
distance from the stage, red, green, and 
white pilot lights may give the cues. Such 
a system was used in Excursion to call 
the sounding of steamboat whistles, bell 
buoys, and fog horns—all from records. 

Mr. Wiman eliminated sound cue sig- 
nals altogether in his Babes in Arms, most 
elaborate show on Broadway in the use 
of electrical sound. Harry Jelis, the sound 
engineer, sat behind two phonograph 
turntables and a battery of twenty-five 
radio tubes and mixer controls located in 
one of the regular boxes on the right side 
of the house, controlling all sound effects. 
No mechanical sound props were used. 

At Jelis’ finger tips are controls for 
three microphones concealed in the foot- 
lights, a mike in the wing, one in the 
airplane, his two turntables, and four 
loudspeakers. In the wide open spaces of 
the majestic Theater, the amplifiers han- 
dle recorded sound effects records, off- 
stage speech and song picked up by the 
microphones, and amplify a large part of 
the production from the stage itself. Sit- 
sing in the box, Jelis takes his cues di- 
rectly from the stage. 

Despite the fact that almost everything 
the human ear can hear is now inscribed 
on records—from eggs sputtering in fry- 
ing pans to the grunts and groans of loco- 


motives or a horse and buggy on a gravel 
road—there come times when the director 
calls for the sound that can’t be found 
on records. Marc Connelly needed the 
crying of a baby for scenes in The Farmer 
Takes a Wife. For some peculiar reason 
an infant’s cry is still one of those rare 
sounds that are the despair of microphone 
recorders. Tests were made of a profes- 
sional crier, a chorus girl, and the wail 
of a real baby, all to no good purpose. 
Finally Marc Connelly himself, with ap- 
propriate motions and tears streaming 
down his cheeks, recorded the disc. 

The sound track from a similar scene 
used in the films sometimes offers an ob- 
vious solution to the sound effects prob- 
lem—but seldom works in the theater. 
Sound from the earthquake in San Fran- 
cisco was transferred to a record for St. 
Helena last year, but fell flat in the the- 
ater. Props were substituted. 

With recordings at hand, the show in 
rehearsal, and opening night approaching, 
sound effects remain to be installed and 
fitted to the action of the play. These 
are days of experimenting. Shall there 
be one or more loudspeakers? Will they 
sound best aloft, in the wings, or down 
in the cellar. Everything hinges on the 
effect sought. You Can’t Take It With 
You used six of them below the foot- 
lights for the “fireworks” picked up by 
two microphones in a sound booth. After 
trying records and shooting off some two 
thousand real firecrackers at each per- 
formance in the Philadelphia try-out, 
they decided in favor of props—four men 
working shot-pads, a thunder drum, whist- 
les, and gadgets that look like inflated 
basket-ball bladders containing pebbles. 

Philip Moeller, directing R. U. R. some 
years back, wanted the illusion of tramp- 
ing, shuffling feet of the robots, thousands 
of them on the loose, to descend on the 
house from all quarters. He spent an 
entire day—eight in the morning till five 
in the afternoon—marching extras, ushers, 
stage hands, and everyone else available. 
They marched back-stage, off-side, up 
in the flies, down in the cellar, and along 
the sides of the house, until most of them 
had fallen arches. When finally satisfied 
and about to call a halt, an usher walked 
up to him, begged his pardon, and said, 
“Mr. Moeller, I’m wearing rubber heels. 
Do you think that makes any difference.” 
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Democracy in the School 
Theatre 


by KEITH E. CASE 


Director of Dramatics, Garden City, Kansas, Junior College 


"VY A PHATEVER illusions a student 
may cherish concerning the 
democratic principles of free 

will and free speech, when he enters the 

field of amateur dramatics, he will be 
most likely to achieve success in the school 
theatre if he realizes, from the outset, 
that he is merely a vassal who must sub- 
mit to the rigorous rulings of a despotic 
over-lord. Benevolent though he may 
choose to be, he is none the less a despot. 

Democracy has no more place in a dra- 

matic enterprise than it has in a sym- 

phony orchestra.” ' 

These words, opening an article, Des- 
potism in Directing, by a leading director 
of a successful university theatre, begin 
one of the most clean cut discussions I 
have ever read of the use in amateur dra- 
matics of the Reinhardt theory * of des- 
potism in directing, a theory holding that 
the actor should be little more than an 
effective mimic and a clever and agile 
puppet in the hands of a benevolent man- 
ipulator and artistic creator, the Director. 
The article deserves re-reading. Belief in 
despotism in directing as a means to 
artistic success in the school theatre, is 
rampant among our actors and directors, 
and, as dangerous educationally as it is 
politically, it deserves our most serious 
consideration. 

Actors and directors accept despotism 
in directing because they feel that only 
through such regimentation can the ob- 
jectives of the school theatre be achieved. 
But unfortunately, whatever the aims 
stated in our courses of study, too often 
the actual objectives of the school theatre 
are those of the commercialized Broad- 
way standards of technically perfect act- 
ing and production technique, professional 
stage design, and a highly polished and 
“professional” final production. Profes- 
sional techniques of directing and acting 
have been slavishly imitated in spite of 
the fact that we have little beyond very 
general form in common with Broadway. 
We have too frequently forgotten that the 
dramatic program is one part of a demo- 
cratic school system pledged to teach 
democratic ideals and habits of living in 
a democratic nation. It is not our duty 
to train actors, directors, or technicians 
for Broadway, nor is it our duty to sacri- 
fice all for polished final performance. 
But it is our duty to take an active part 
in this far deeper and more vital prob- 
lem: practicing and instilling habits of 


1Hake, Herbert V. “‘Despotism in Directing,’ High 
School Thespian, March-April, 1938. 


“Eustis. Morton. ‘“‘The Director Takes Command: 


pod Reinhardt,” The Theatre Arts Monthly, March, 
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democratic educational 
dramatics. 

Democracy, in the final analysis, is not 
a political system or an historical concept ; 
it is a method of living together as in- 
dividuals and as groups with the minimum 
of friction and the maximum of freedom 
and initiative for all, with the greatest 
possible regard for self and yet with a 
sensitivity for the feelings and rights of 
others; it is a set of useful, socially ac- 
ceptable habits of living taught through 
and within active day to day democratic 
living. Freed by both actor and director 
of professional theatre standards and tech- 
niques, the school theatre is peculiarly 
capable of justifying itself by making a 
major contribution to real, democratic 
living. 

1. It can encourage the student to 
think habitually in terms of group rather 
than selfish good. In a practical way he 
can learn to subordinate “dates,” parties, 
physical discomfort, all except outright 
illness to the needs of the group in the 
production of the play: he can learn to 
be punctual, courteous off stage, attentive 
during rehearsal, the multitude of appar- 
ently small items so important in the 
make-up of a socialized individual; all 
this he can learn not through the com- 
mand of the despot-director but as a 
democratic adjustment to those about 
him, a willing subordination of self for 
the good of the group. 

2. It can give students opportunity to 
gain the habit of following to a logical 
conclusion a group determined course of 
action in the formulation of which they 
have had a part and of taking personal 
responsibility for the success of that en- 
deavor. Students tend to place responsi- 
bility on the shoulders of the Director: 
despotism in directing encourages that 
tendency. They need to learn to bear 
responsibility as a group and as _indi- 
viduals. Training in this habit far out- 
weighs in importance training in acting 
or producing techniques. The results of 
similar shirking of responsibility in citizen- 
ship by adults are obvious on every hand 
today. 

3. It can insist that the good of the 
individual shall not be lost in the forward 
motion of the group action. These nice- 


living through 


ties of individual adjustments and indi- 
vidual rights can be taught from the 
moment of casting, through rehearsals, to 
the final production. 

4. It can indicate the value of habits 

of cooperative action for group aims and 
underline the results of the lack of such 
action in the one specific goal of getting 
a play on the boards. 
3. It can develop habits of initiative 
and leadership among students by allow- 
ing as much as possible of the program 
to fall into their hands for organization 
and direction.. Leadership is a difficult 
skill developed only through many oppor- 
tunities for practice such as those afforded 
by the dramatic program. 

The application of these and similar 
principles in action in a democratized 
school theatre might include the utiliza- 
tion of student play selecting boards to 
choose plays suited to the group and the 
community as shown by careful analysis: 
a similar student casting board to select 
their fellow students for parts in forth- 
coming productions, learning to recognize 
true merit and reward it, learning to build 
a rehearsal schedule by reconciling all 
individual difference through conference 
and to administer that schedule efficiently, 
demanding attendance and punctuality 
in the name of the group rather than 
that of the despot-Director; student ‘con- 
ferences with the director to determine 
group interpretation which will achieve 
the unity necessary for good production, 
to settle problems involving social mores 
such as smoking or drinking on stage, 
to determine scene or line interpretation 
and setting for the play; student com- 
mittees which actually responsibly func- 
tion by making the important decisions 
in the financing of the program, placing 
the advertising, buying the stage ma- 
terials, borrowing the properties deter- 
mined upon in the setting: personal 
responsibility to the community for giving 
it practically its only source of good, legiti- 
mate stage drama, keeping alive in its 
midst a fine and ancient art. 

Even granting what is not necessarily 
true, that such democratically-built pro- 
ductions may not attain to the artistic 
heights of the despotic-directed produc- 
tions, that such democratically-built pro- 
ductions may result in more mistakes and 
perhaps greater financial loss, that such 
handling of students is more expensive of 
the director’s time and energy, is not the 
vital contribution being made to Amer- 
ican democratic living, democracy in ac- 
tion, worth the whole price to student 
and director? 

The issue is clean cut. American stu- 
dents have the right to demand of Amer- 
ican education that it prepare them with 
habits, skills, attitudes, and ideals for liv- 
ing in the American democratic state. 
Dramatics is a part of the American 
educational system. No artistic success is 
sufficient excuse for a wholesale abroga- 
tion, no matter how well intentioned, of 
American democratic principles and stu- 
dent experience in them. 


“J 
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Detinitions ot Drama 


by HERBERT V. HAKE 


lowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, lowa 


PART III—-FARCE 


HE student who 
approaches the 
study of Farce 
should fortify 

himself, at the outset, 
against the common be- 
lief that Farce is simple 
because its appeal is 
based upon the obvious. 
No illusion is cherished 
at greater expense by 
contemporary produc- 
ers. An inventory of the 
failures which are strewn across every 
Broadway season will indicate that a 
large percentage of the plays having brief 
and unprofitable runs is composed of in- 
expert Farces. 

A little reflection will account for this 
significant fact. The difficulty of telling 
an uproarious story with skill and success 
is widely recognized. We laugh easily 
when even a mildly humorous anecdote 
is well told, but our telling of the same 
story to another audience is not always 
accomplished with similar effect. The art 
of humor, which appears effortless and 
obvious, is in reality a complex medium 
of expression, and, in the theatre, its suc- 
cessful use is limited to those playwrights 
and actors who have served a rigorous 
apprenticeship in less exacting enterprises. 

It will be well to bear in mind that 
Comedy and Farce have only one point 
in common: Both appeal to the sense of 
humor in order to accomplish their re- 
spective purposes. In the case of Comedy, 
the purpose is satire or the pointing of a 
moral. In the case of Farce, there is no 
motive beyond the superficial entertain- 
ment of an audience. Farce has no social 
implications, no underlying current of 
political philosophy and no pretensions to 
profundity of any kind. It is a mistake 
to label a play a “Farce-Comedy,” since 
this classification implies that the two 
genres complement each other. They are 
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no more congenial than evening clothes 
and chewing gun. 

Professor Bruce Carpenter, in his book, 
The Way of the Drama, has defined Farce 
as “an exaggerated humorous play which 
does not represent life but which reminds 
us of life.” Professor Allen Crafton of the 
University of Kansas has elaborated upon 
this definition in his Actings: a Book for 
the Beginner: “In Farce we have comedy 
exaggerated beyond the limits of reality, 
and the test of reality cannot be applied 
to it. We have probable people doing im- 
probable things, or improbable people do- 
ing probable things, but somewhere in 
the characters or situations there is im- 
probability or exaggeration.” 

An interesting analogy by Professor 
Crafton makes the distinction between 
Comedy and Farce still more comprehen- 
sive: “The artist who draws a sketch of 
a public man for a news story reproduces 
the man so that the picture in the paper 
or magazine will convey to us some of 
the things which a photograph conveys: 
but the caricaturist who sketches the same 
public man exaggerates certain features 
or characteristics for comic effect. Both 
base their pictures on actual appearances, 
but the caricaturist goes beyond reality. 
If the public man has a long, sharp nose, 
the first artist will be careful not to give 
the nose undue emphasis for fear of mak- 
ing his subject appear ridiculous; the cari- 
caturist, however, will draw the nose even 
longer and sharper than it really is, and 
so will give the face an absurd appear- 
ance; for he is aware that an exaggerated 
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nose, or an exaggeration of any other fea- 
ture, appeals to our sense of humor.” 

Despite the distinct line of demarka- 
tion between Comedy and Farce in mod- 
ern drama, the two forms sprang from 
a common source in the early years of 
the theatre’s development. It is doubtful 
whether the laughter which acknowledged 
the success of The Clouds in ancient 
Greece, was due to the satire which Aris- 
tophanes had written into his famous 
comedy or whether it was an hilarious 
reaction to the caricature of Socrates, 
which was the most significant feature of 
the play. 

It may be taken for granted that the 
humor which appealed to the Roman the- 
atre-going public was of a coarse quality 
designed exclusively for entertainment 
and possessing few satirical refinements. 
In his widely-quoted description of a 
Roman holiday given over to theatrical 
production, Sheldon Cheney reports that 
“old-favorite characters have become stock 
figures that appear in play after play: 
we look for our favorites; the inevitable 
hood-winked father, the courtesan, the 
parasite, the pimp, the heiress. Here they 
all are, spread out in complication after 
complication. We laugh. It is not the 
thoughtful laughter that true comedy is 
supposed to inspire. It is hardly a healthy 
animal laughter. There is something un- 
worthy, even dirty, about it. The comedy- 
writers have gone too far.” 


The vivid description in The Theatre 
continues: “No jest is too broad, no situ- 
ation too suggestive, no gesture too dis- 
gusting, to ‘get by’ with these spectators. 

. Along with these things that seem 
to us today so inexplicably degrading in a 
mass entertainment, there is much that 
is merely farcically funny, characters and 
caricatures that evoke spontaneous laugh- 
ter, old tricks that unfailingly ‘knock ’em 
off the seats.’ Again we laugh. But we 
know that comedy has kept pace with 
Roman degeneration and licentiousness.” 


This licentiousness inevitably sounded 
the death knell of the Roman Theatre, 
and, for hundreds of years, dramatic en- 
terprise shared the cultural poverty of 
the Dark Ages. When acting was restored 
to vitality by the freshening breath of the 
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Renaissance, pure Farce was given its first 
substantial impetus by the Italian Com- 
media dell’ Arte. 

Commendia del’ Arte was a term ap- 
plied to the impromptu comedy which was 
devised by bands of strolling players, early 
in the fourteenth century. Setting up 
their flimsy platforms or booths beside the 
roadway or in the market-place, these 
itinerant comedians would improve what- 
ever dialogue appealed most directly to 
local fancy. A standardized plot, usually 
derived from Roman popular comedy, 
served as a skeleton for these improvisa- 
tions, and the imaginations of the actors 
were given free rein. 

Next to the impromptu quality of the 
performances, the outstanding character- 
istic of the Commedia dell’ Arte was its 
limitation to a half-dozen or dozen stock 
figures. These figures were always repre- 
sented by a uniform mask and costume, 
and one actor was assigned to represent 
a single figure throughout his entire career. 
Thus, one member of a Commedia com- 
pany would always be the learned Doctor 
from Bologna, and his entire concern 
would be given to the perfection of man- 
nerisms which might be used in emergen- 
cies confronting the “absent-minded pro- 
fessor.” His vocabulary would, by dint of 
constant practice, abound in_ garbled 
Latin, pseudo-scientific terminology and 
scholarly persiflage which could be used 
in any comic situation requiring his 
services. 

Pantalone, another of the typed figures, 
was always a grasping Venetian merchant, 
and his garb, also standardized, became 
so widely known that the long trousers 
which he affected ultimately influenced 
masculine dress and became known as 
“pantaloons” or “pants.” 

The Capitano, or Captain, was Spanish 
in character, and, since the Italians dis- 
liked the Spaniards, he became the em- 
bodiment of the swaggering officer who 
made a great show of his valor but who 
was the first to run at the mildest hint 
of danger. These three principals, sup- 
plemented bv the two rascally servants, 
Arlecchino (Harlequin in a later and 
more refined variation) and Brighella, 
were involved in almost every Commedia 
performance. Regardless of the plot, 
their attributes of character never varied, 
and they were welcomed for their con- 
sistent behaviour as we now welcome 
Mickey Mouse or Donald Duck. They, 
too, are identified by uniform patterns 
of conduct. 

As the Commedia dell’ Arte gained an 
extensive popular following, its influence 
began to assert itself in written drama. 
The Commedia began as impromptu 
comedy, and, except for the bare outlines 
of its plots which were scrawled on scraps 
of paper for the guidance of the _per- 
formers, it had no literature to hand 
down to posterity. Eye witnesses of the 
Commedia performances left accounts of 
their lusty exuberance, and these must 
satisfy us. 

Of the early Farces which must have 
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been preserved in manuscript, the most 
satisfying is Pierre Patelin. It was written 
in mediaeval French during the fifteenth 
century. Unfortunately, the author is un- 
known, but many popular translations of 
the farce have been made, and the play 
continues to be a favorite with amateurs 
and professionals alike. The Second She p- 
herds Play and Gammer Gurton’s Needle 
are two other farces of the Middle Ages 
and early Renaissance which are fre- 
quently performed by enterprising stu- 
dents. 

Shakespeare’s Merry Wives of Windsor 
is an excellent examvle of Elizabethan 
Farce, and Moliere’s The Wou!d-Be Gen- 
tleman indicates the degree to which the 
great French master of comedy was in- 
debted to the Commedia dell’ Arte for 
his humorous inspiration. 

In the field of modern farce, The Man 
Who Married A Dumb Wife, by Ana- 
tole France, is a popular item in many 
comic repertoires. The greatest farce in 
the English language, however, is Oscar 
Wilde’s The Importance of Being Earnest. 
It rises to classic heights of absurdity, but 
its entire fabric of humor is so richly em- 
broidered with wit and epigram that we 
cherish it among our great works of dra- 
matic literature. 

In America, Farce has its most lively 
exponents in the three Marx Brothers. 
Like the players in the Commedia dell’ 
Arte, they have no literature, but if we 
may periodically have the equivalent of 
A Night at the Opera, we shall be 
content. 


The Stratford and Malvern 
Festivals 
(Continued from page 4) 

and architectural interest. Gardens and 
parks, and the peaceful Avon, help to 
make Stratford attractive to travelers from 
all parts of the world. Nearby are War- 
wick, Coventry and Kenilworth, rich in 
historical and literary significance. But 
first in importance for us, of course, are 
Shakespeare and the theatre dedicated to 
his memory. 

A newer but in some respects no less 
notable festival is that which has been 
held in Malvern each year since 1929. 
The Malvern Festival was organized by 
Sir Barry Jackson and Roy Limbert, and 
has been conducted each succeeding year 
by them. Sir Barry, who has been the 
director of the famous Birmingham Rep- 
ertory Theatre since its inception in 1915, 
retired from participation in the Festival 
last year, and his place was taken by 
Sir Cedric Hardwicke. Although Sir 
Cedric has been acting in the successful 
Shadow and Substance, he has kept in ac- 
tive touch with plans for the Festival by 
phone, radiogram and letter. 

Bernard Shaw and his plays have al- 
ways been closely identified with the 
Malvern Festival. The first Festival was 
given over entirely to plays by Shaw, 
whom Ifor Evans, one of the lecturers on 
the 1937 Program, referred to as “St. 
Bernard of Malvern.” New Shaw plays 





and revivals have always formed a con- 
siderable part of the Malvern bill. Shaw 
is a frequent visitor at rehearsals and 
performances. 

The Festival, which consists of a week’s 
repertory of plays, is given for three con- 
secutive weeks in late July and early 
August. The 1937 program included 
The Millionaress, a new play by Shaw: 
The Apple Cart, a Shaw revival; Susanna 
and Gammer Gurton’s Needle, two Eng- 
lish plays of the 17th Century; The 
School for Scandal; Return to Sanity, a 
new play by Gerald Rushton and South 
Mack, with Sir Cedric Hardwicke in the 
leading part; and Tom Thumb the Great, 
a curious “musical burlesque” based on 
the play by Henry Fielding. The 193 
bill was composed of two plays of Shaw, 
and new plays by James Bridie, Lord 
Dunsany, C. K. Munro, and J. B. Priestly. 

If any of you have the opportunity to 
go to England this summer, I believe you 
will find a week’s stay at Malvern profit- 
able and enjoyable. Of course, you will 
not miss the Stratford plays, but you will 
find the Malvern Festival quite a different 
experience. The Stratford Festival draws 
its audience very considerably from trav- 
elers; the Malvern audience is, to a much 
greater extent, English. The theatre it- 
self, though not as modern as that at 
Stratford, is beautifully located adjacent 
to the Winter Gardens and Priory Park. 
For a small fee, the theatre patron may 
join the Festival Club, which entitles the 
member to use the facilities of the Garden 
and Park and to participate in the social 
activities provided. Swimmins, buffet 
suppers and dancing after the theatre are 
enjoved by many of the guests. 

Other features of the Festival include 
concerts, outstanding motion pictures, 
puppet plays, informal afternoon discus- 
sions of theatre topics, and morning lec- 
tures by distinguished scholars. The lec- 
tures are based on the plays to be pre- 
sented in the evening. The 1937 lectures 
were Professor Ifor Evans, Sir Barry 
Jackson, Sir Archibald Flower. Principal 
A. E. Morgan and Dr. F. S. Boas. 

Malvern really consists of seven towns, 
located at different levels on the Malvern 
Hills. It has been a popular health re- 
sort for centuries, because of the medic- 
inal value of the water from its femous 
springs. It was a favorite resting place 
of Henry VII. The Priory Church, built 
in 1085, is one of the most famous in 
England. Close to the towns of Malvern 
are the summits of the Malvern Hills; the 
cities of Cheltenham, Gloucester, Ludbury, 
Tewksbury and Worcester. The young 
American traveler who is also a student 
of the theatre cannot well afford to leave 
Malvern and its Festival off his itinerary. 
There are, to be sure, other between- 
season theatrical activities in Fngland, 
such as the outdoor productions in Reg- 
ents Park, London, and the festival at 
Bath. But two weeks at Stratford and 
Malvern will give the theatre tourist a 
fairly thorough idea of the English sum- 
mer theatre at its best. 








Some Suggestions 


By LESLIE CRUMP 


Cranford, New Jersey 


(This is the last of a series of five articles Mr. 
Crump has written on how to prepare a part for the 
stage.—Editer. 

O doubt by this time you are pretty 
well up on your lines in the part 
you are going to play and are 
working under a director. While 

it would be unwise to offer any sugges- 
tions about your acting at this time, when 
you are no doubt being coached to suit 
the director’s ideas, I am sure there are 
some things which he may not have time 
to explain which would be of help to you. 
While they are little things in themselves 
they bulk pretty big in the final perform- 
ance if they are not understood. The first 
of these points will have to do with your 
manner in delivering certain of your lines. 
It is very difficult at times to teach a 
young actor the proper inflection to use. 
I remember the many times I have pa- 
tiently said the same line over and over 
again to get it just right, only to have it 
missed at the opening performance. I am 
going to give you a little rule about in- 
flection that it will pay you to learn, or 
clip out and paste in your hat, but before 
I do, I shall have to show you how it 
works. 

If you will sing a few bars of your 
school song, you will perhaps notice this 
interesting fact. While you were singing 
the notes your voice clipped each note off 
before proceeding to the next. You will 
find that you cannot get from one note 
to the other without making a break be- 
tween. Try singing an octave, let us say 
from C to C. You see you can only make 
the progression from one note to the other 
by definitely finishing each note and leap- 
ing the space between. Now if you will 





repeat the words of your school song 
without music you will notice that there 
is a connecting slide of the voice that 
moves you from one word to another. 
This gliding or sliding movement you will 
observe in speech is called by the general 
term, inflection. If you will say over a 
few lines from your part you will find 
that at times your voice goes up in a ris- 
ing glide and at other times it goes down- 
ward. The intention of this process 1s 
mental, but the performance of it 1s 
physical. 

Take the exclamation “AH” as if you 
were admiring something beautiful. Say 
it and notice the prolonged slide. Now 
try “NO”. Say it as if you had definitely 
made up your mind on some subject. Ob- 
serve the length of the slide this time. It 
was shorter and downward, was it not? 
Now try “NO” as if you were expressing 
a doubt, an uncertainty. This time the 
slide is upward. From this simple exercise 
you undoubtdely have observed several 
points. (1) When you had a fact in mind 
that you were certain of, or that was final, 
the slide was downward. (2) When your 
meaning denoted doubt, or that you were 
expecting something to follow, the slide 
was upward. Here, then is the rule: ““The 
rising inflection is indicative of doubt and 
incompleteness of expression; the falling 
of certainty and completeness ; the length 
of the slide varying according to the in- 
tensity of the thing said”. If you will 
consider this rule for a few moments and 
apply it to some of the lines you are 
doubtful about you will see that it covers 
the whole means by which the speaker 
makes clear his exact intention. It should 
solve some of the question about how to 


say sentences that have never come off 
just right in your part. 

While we are on the subject of speech 
I want to take up this business of “pick- 
ing up cues” which is always being 
shouted about during rehearsals. Most of 
the amateur productions and some profes- 
sional ones seem to concentrate on this 
subject so earnestly that the lines sweep 
on like a raging torrent leaving the audi- 
ence breathless, and not even stopping for 
the sense of the lines themselves. Laughs 
are rolled over before the audience has 
had a chance to react to the humor. In 
the end your poor audience turns a blank 
mind toward the effort much as one does 
with a gossipy woman, too weary to 
try and keep up. On the other hand some 
performances drag along in a dull delib- 
erate way as though the actors were only 
lukewarm in their enthusiasm. Both are 
bad. I believe however, that neither is 
necessary. If everyone on the stage could 
divorce from their mind the fact that 
they have learned a part and turn their 
attention to the fact that they are express- 
ing thoughts, their own thoughts, as the 
character they are portraying, all this talk 
of picking up cues could be avoided. If 
you will firmly fix in your mind the fact 
that the speeches are intelligent thoughts 
requiring intelligent answers, and that you 
will have to think about what is being said 
and what you are about to reply the pace 
will take care of itself pretty much. If 
you will notice the conversation around 
your own dinner table tonight when you 
get home, you will understand what I 
mean. There is a variety of pace and en- 
thusiasm as each converses with the other 
that is beautiful in its rythmic pattern. 
Some questions are answered quickly, 
some require a pause for thought, but in 
all cases each has been given attention 
while he is speaking and the answer is 
enthusiastically given. 

You will notice that there are places 
in your script where these intelligent 
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pauses are necessary. There is always a 
bit of difficulty where these are concerned 
as to how long they should be. Occasion- 
ally, when the pause is held too long, one 
hears the anxious voice of the prompter 
behind scenes whispering the necessary 
line in a sepulchral voice, much to the 
dismay of the actor who were merely exer- 
cising his artistic judgment. The best way 
to stall these depressing incidents is to 
count out the length of the pause needed 
and mark it in the book. I know this will 
sound amateurish to the professional 
actor, but it works out beautifully. You 
are familiar with the little curved sign 
with a dot that is used in music to de- 
note “hold” I am sure. If you will mark 
this sign in your manuscript with a small 
numeral above it denoting how long you 
are to pause at any given place, five 
counts, let us say, and then see that the 
prompter has the same mark in his book 
it will clear up that matter successfully. 


Since we are on this subject of pauses 
perhaps we had better see why they are 
necessary. The pause is the result of some 
process of the mind. Roughly, a pause 
happens when: (1) the mind _ thinks 
through a problem or idea, or (2) when 
the mind ceases to operate due to an emo- 
tional upset, and the length of the pause 
is determined by the intensity of the prob- 
lem. The first type of pause is self-ex- 
planatory. The second, constitute the 
emotional pauses that so effective in tense, 
dramatic moments on the stage. These are 
the pauses that are best charted in your 
book. 

Let us assume you are standing be- 
fore an open fire in a dimly lighted living 
room. A thug has hidden himself behind 
the curtain at the window. Your back is 
toward him. Hs steps softly from his hid- 
ing place and you suddenly hear the 
words “Don’t move” spoken in a danger- 
ously quiet voice. How long should you 
wait before that next line of yours is de- 
livered? It’s a problem to be settled be- 
tween you and your director, but once 
you get it settled, do it the same way 
again and again. I can give you this 
much suggestion at least; if your pause is 
too short, the entire scene is weakened. 
If it is too long the audience will antici- 
pate the result. It must stop just short of 
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the time when the audience begins to 
think. They must be as completely para- 
lyzed in mind as you appear to be. 

So far we have been dealing with dra- 
matic situations. What about comedy. 
The average group is producing more 
comedy than anything else, despite the 
fact that it is the most difficult kind of 
thing to handle. When committees get to 
reading plays they usually become most 
enthusiastic about what they term “draw- 
ing room comedy”. As one clever line 
after another comes along they scream 
with the humor of the situations, and usu- 
ally one hears, “can’t you just see Mary 
Jones in that part”. They are usually 
amazed on opening night when Mary 
doesn’t put over one line in ten, and the 
audience gets its biggest laughs where 
they never expected them at all. 

Let’s be truthful about this thing right 
off. The ability to put over comedy is 
almost a gift. It is moreover a difficult 
thing to teach to someone else. By the 
time the rehearsals are pretty well on their 
way the “funny” lines have lost all their 
magic. In fact they are beginning to 
sound pretty dumb. The technique of 
comedy acting is to learn how to build 
laughs and once having gotten the audi- 
ence “going” to carry them on from one 
laugh to another with speed and sureness. 
There is a point where the audiences’ re- 
sponse is at it’s top. If it starts to die 
before the thread is caught up again all 
is lost. Don’t let the audience finish out 
its laughs. It will take experience to know 
where to cut them off, for you are always 
in danger of not giving them time to have 
their laugh, if you start another line too 
soon. It’s all pretty difficult, but here are 
a few points that may be of some help 
to you if you are determined to try it. 
1. Don’t turn away from the audience dur:ng 

the laugh line. 


2. Be sure you see the point of the line 
yourself. 

3. If you are on the stage don’t detract from 
another's laugh line by drawing the audi- 
ence’s attention to yourself by some move- 
ment or business. 

4. Give the lines speed but speak with dis- 

tinctness. As you approach the point hesi- 

tate momentarily just before the climax. 

This must be done cleverly. 

Don’t break down your detachment. Don't 

appear to get in touch with the audience. 

6. Don’t anticipate the joke. 


cy 








Membership in National 
Thespians 


(Statement given to prospective Thespians at 
Champaign High School, Champaign, III. 
Miss Marion Stewart is sponsor.) 

To join the ranks of Troupe 106 of the 
National Thespians is the greatest goal a 
Champaign High School student can make in 
the dramatic field. This coveted position is 
attained only by work. Your membership in 
the troupe signifies several things: first, that 
you are highly interested in dramatic work, 
including all phases; and furthermore that 
you have worked diligently both backstage 
and onstage, co-operating to the fullest ex- 
tent with director, fellow committeemen and 
cast members, and by thus doing, have dis- 
tinguished yourself as a student striving to 
earn a place shoulder to shoulder with the 

National Thespian. 

Members of the Dramatic Board, both 
faculty and student, are continually observ- 
ing the workers on plays, and are the people 
who enter certain names as possible candi- 
dates for the honorary organization. The 
final vote is determined by the faculty 
members. 

Before being considered as a future mem- 
ber, no matter how good the performance 
you have given, or how excellent a job you 
have fulfilled backstage, you must have com- 
pleted a few requirements: 

A. You must be a MEMBER of Wig and 
Paint. 

B. You must have distinguished yourself 
by exceptional work in either cast or staff 
work, or both. 

C. You must have earned twenty points, 
which may be made as follows: 


B, Bee COU OO OH EO i kk cc csiccvas. 4 
2. A middle part in a play.......... 3 
3. A walk-on part in a play......... l 
4. Position as assistant director..... 4 
5. Position as stage manager........ 4 
6. Position as business manager..... 4 
7. A committee chairman........... 

8. Committee member ............. l 
9. All other staff members......... ] 
10.Each “A” in Speech and Dra- 
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D. You must have a 4.00 average at time 
of admittance, and maintain a 3.5 average 
during membership in troupe. 

Participation and interest in dramatics 
does not end with admittance to Thespians. 
Thespians is an incentive to do bigger and 
better things in the field. You can make 
it only a step in your climb toward the top 
flight, a happy culmination of your high 
school dramatics, or both. In short, it is to 
you just what you make it. 

Begin now. Give your best from start to 
finish, CO-OPERATE, and you'll “get 
somewhere,” for you will get from dramatics 
exactly what you put into it. 

You have the “dope” now—it's up to you! 
Good luck! 
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Scene from the Senior Class play, 4 LUCKY BREAK, at Darien, Conn., 
Troupe No. 308) 


7. Carry through into the laugh with the jes- 


ture, but never hold the pose like a statue. 


Don’t be too funny. 

Don’t wait for a laugh you expect to get. 
It usually doesn’t come off. 

In practically every play there is a love 
scene. I begin to quake with apprehen- 
sion even now as I write about it. If you 
are about to take part in one my sympa- 
thies will be with you through your long 
weeks of rehearsals. I am so considerate 
of my actors that I plan to have these love 
scenes worked out at private rehearsals, 
where the prying eyes of the rest of the 
cast are missing. Yet so much depends on 
the love scene in an amateur show that 
it behoves us to get it as nearly right as 
possible. The main fault with all of the 
ones that do no come off is awkwardness. 
Why the actors lose the grace that they 
have on the dance floor is hard to tell. 
Indeed if you will take your cue from 
that very sentence you ought to be able 
to do a very passable scene the very first 
time. The lines really mean very little 
in a love scene. The words of love are 
pretty much alike in most every situation 
‘round the world. Just forget your lines 
for the first few rehearsals if your di- 
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Scene from the production of THE PETRIFIED FOREST at Webster Groves, ‘Milesousi, 





Senior High School. Directed by Miss Elsa Pettersson. 
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rector will let you, and pretend you are 
about to learn a new dance step that is 
all the rage. Here you take three steps to 
the divan where the young lady has been 
carefully seated. Now you are seating 
yourself in the next two counts. Your arm 
goes around her and you glide into the 
embrace as the next step of this dance. 
Take it all easily. Don’t do much puffing 
and blowing and sighing. If you can cut 
the pawing and hauling down to a few 
simple, beautifully graceful movements, 
it ought to go nicely. 

Where both of you are standing in the 
scene, imagine yourself just going to sweep 
your girl off into the beginning of a waltz. 
This will bring you into an unstrained 
graceful position for the embrace. There 
are one or two things that you may have 
to remember that will help the picture 
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for beauty. Be sure that your downstage 
arm is around the girl’s waist so that it is 
not hiding the girl’s face from the audi- 
ence. If you are going to kiss her, man- 
age to strike something medium between 
a brotherly peck at her cheek and the 
appearance of a propped up drunk. Step 
in close to each other so you feel solid 
and secure. If you are the man brace the 
girl firmly with your hand in the small of 
her back so she does not totter. Don’t for- 
get anything between you, such as a suit- 
case or chair, that will make you assume 
an awkward posture. Above all, don’t go 
at it sheepishly. Remember the only thing 
worse than an underdone love scene is 
an overdone one. 

Your director will have a great many 
suggestions for you. Try and follow them 
as conscientiously as you can. Remember 
he is seeing you as the audience will, and 
is more concerned with your appearing to 
good advantage than anyone else. Mark 
every suggestion he offers you down in 
your book, so that he doesn’t have to re- 
peat it over and over again. And don’t, 
please don’t, when he offers a suggestion 
say that I told you something different. 











R. Wood. (Thespian Troupe No. 191.) 
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National Collegiate Dramatic Fraternities 


At the request of our high school student readers, many of whom will enroll in colleges ) 
and universities next fall, we present here a directory of the three leading collegiate dra- 

matic fraternities. Additional information regarding these organizations may be secured from - 
the faculty advisers of the colleges or universities where chapters are located.—EpirTor. | 


Theta Alpha Phi 


HETA ALPHA PHI was organized for the 
| purpose of recognizing outstanding students 

who are engaged in dramatic production 
in the colleges and universities. Since the fra- 
ternity was founded, 9,462 students and mem- 
bers of the various faculties have been initiated. 
Many of these students have continued their 
dramatic activities; some are employed in the 
professional theatre, some have gone into col- 
leges and little theatres, while some are now 
employed by the “movie” industry. Others have 
found pleasant associations in other forms of 
dramatic endeavor, while others have followed 
the theatre merely as an avocation. THETA 
ALPHA PH! now has sixty-one chapters located 
in the leading colleges and universities of the 
country. 

High school students about to enter college 
will probably be interested in the requirements 
for membership. According to the constitution, 
eligibility requirements are as follows: 


(1) Only students in the Sophomore or a 
higher class in the college where a chapter js 
maintained shall be eligible. 

(2) Only students who have been duly ap- 
proved by the Faculty Adviser or Director and 
who have successfully met any one, or com- 
bination of two or more which shall be the 
equivalent of one of the following requirements 
in connection with plays publicly produced by 
groups within the college or by others officially 
sponsored by such groups. 


(a) Director of two full-length plays; 

(b) Major speaking characters in two (2) 
full-length plays; 

(c) Minor speaking characters in four (4) 

full-length plays; 

Author of one (1) full-length play; 

Business or publicity manager or one of 

the chief technical workers in three (3) 

full-length plays. Participation in two 

(2) one-act plays, or author of two (2) 

one-act plays, shall be deemed equivalent 

to participation in one (1) full-length 

play. 

(3) No more than 50% of the qualification 
credits shall be recognized from any other col- 
lege or university, and then only from a college 
or university having a chapter of this fraternity. 
Chapters of this fraternity are located in the 
following eolleges and universities: 


University of Redlands, College of The _Pacific, 
Connecticut State College, John B. Stetson University, 
University of Miami, Rollins College, University of 
Hawaii, Illinois Wesleyan University, Bradley Poly- 
technic Institute, Illinois State Teachers College, 
Eastern Illinois State Teachers College, Indiana Uni- 
versity, Franklin College, Purdue University, Indiana 
State Teachers College, Parsons College, Iowa State 
Teachers College, Drake University, College of Emporia. 

Louisiana State University, Tulane University, Hills- 
dale College, Michigan State College, Albion Col- 
lege, Park College, Culver-Stockton College, Central 
Missouri State Teachers College, Nebraska Wesleyan 
University, Hastings College, University of New 
Mexico, Alfred University, Ithaca College, Duke 
University, Jamestown College, Ohio Wesleyan, Bald- 
win-Wallace College, Heidelberg College. 

Wittenberg College, Ohio Northern College, Otter- 
bein College, Hiram College, Oklahoma Agricultural 
and Mechanical College, University of Tulsa, Oklahoma 
Baptist College, Williamette University, Bucknell Uni- 
versity, Pennsylvania State College, Grove City Col- 
lege, Temple Univrsity, Huron College, Dakota Wes- 
leyan University, Yankton Cellege, Northern State 
Teachers College, Southwestern College, University of 
Chattanooga, Maryville College, University of Utah, 
Brigham Young University, Utah State Agricultural 
College, College of William and Mary, College of 
Puget Sound, Ripon College, Carroll College, Uni- 
versity of Wyoming. 
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Alpha Psi Omega 


LPHA PSI OMEGA was founded on 
A August 12, 1925, for the purpose of pro- 

viding a reward for students distinguish- 
ing themselves in college dramatics. Alpha Psi 
Omega has grown in fourteen years to the place 
where it is the largest honor society in college 
dramatics, with 165 chapters in the United 
States and Canada. To be elected to member- 
ship the student must do acceptable work in a 
variety of major and minor roles, or do an 
equivalent amount of work in directing, stage 
work, or business management. 

A magazine, The Playbill, was instituted and published 
the first year of the organization and has been con- 
tinued since, the last issue being a periodical ol sixty- 
four pages. The national president of Alpha Psi 
Omega is Prof. E. Turner Stump, director of the college 
theatre at Kent State University. Prof. Russel Speirs 
ot Colgate University is national vice-president. Robert 
Taylor of the M-G-M Studios is one of the most 
prominent members, being athliated with Delta Omicron 
Chapter at Doane College, Nebraska. Alpha Psi Omega 
sponsored the formation of Delta Psi Omega, junior 
college dramatic fraternity, and The National Thes- 
pians, natoinal dramatic society for high schools. 

The complete chapter roll of Alpha Psi Omega is 
as follows: 

Fairmont State College, Marshall College, Wash- 
ington and Lee University, Acadia University, 
(Canada) Lynchburg College, Western State College, 
The College of Idaho, Baker University, University of 
Maryland, Ottawa University, Kentucky Wesleyan Col- 
lege, University of ‘Texas, Western Union College, 
Wilmington College, Wofford College, Lincoln Memorial 
University, Linfield College, Texas Tech., Kansas 
Wesleyan University, Colorado Teachers College, 
Buena Vista College, Lindenwood College, Iowa Wes- 
leyan College, Concordia College, Coker College, 
Morningside College, Tarkio College, Westminster Col- 
lege, Central Coilege, Minnesota Teachers College, 
McKendree College, Berea College, University of 
Tampa, Wisconsin leachers College, Emory and Henry 
College, Coigate University, Arkansas College, Milisaps 
College, W. Va. Wesleyan College, La. Coilege, Uni- 
versity of Richmond, Snepherd State ‘leachers College, 
Augustana College, Humboldt State College, Wesleyan 
University, Bethany College, Washington and Jetierson 
College, Rutgers University, East Central State ‘l each- 
ers College, Huntington College, University of Georgia, 
Valparasio University, Upper Iowa University, Uni- 
versity of Delaware, Gustavus Adolphus College, Con- 
cord State College, William Jewel College, University 
of the South, New Mexico State College, Stephen F. 
Austin College, Defiance College, Kent State Uni- 
versity, Keuka College, Trinity University, Mississippi 
Woman's College, New Mexico State Normal Uni- 
versity, Oklahoma City University, Lenoir Rhyne Col- 
lege, Indiana Central College, Baylor University, Muh- 
lenburg College, University of Rochester, Shurtleff Col- 
lege, Bessie ‘Lift College, Northwestern State 
College, Maryland College tor Women, University of 
South Carolina, Billings Polytechnic Institute. 

Roanoke College, Montana State College, University 
of New Brunswick, Alma College, Hampden-Sydney 
College, North Central College, University of Dubuque, 
Ouacnita College, Baylor Coilege, Wintarop College, 
Southern College, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, 
Doane College, Missouri School of Mines, Trinity Col- 
lege, Bethel College, Ursinus College, Texas Chris- 
tian University, Panhandle Agricultural and Mech. 
College, Mississippi State Coitiege, Judson College, 
Adilene Christian College, Stout Institute, Simpson 
College, Wagner College, Bethany College, Hardin- 
Simmons University, Drexel Institute, Davidson Col- 
lege, Ashland College, Centre College, La Verne Col- 
lege, Hendrix College, Mercer University, Taylor 
University, Texas College of Mines, Heidelberg Col- 
legt, Union College, Tri-State College, Woman's Col- 
lege of N. C., University of Houston, Marietta 
College, Carson-Newman College, Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute, Spring Hill College, Upsala College, Mary 
Washington College, Norwich University, York College, 
Milligan College, University of San Antonio, Meredith 
College, Carthage College, Blue Ridge College, Uni- 
versity of Baltimore and McMurry College. 


Chapters are also located in the following teachers 
college: 

Chico, Calif., Bloomsburg, Pa., Clarion, Pa., Valley 
City, N. Dak., La Crosse, Wis., Flagstaff, Ariz., 
California, Pa., Wayne, Neb., Mayville, N. Dak., 
Durant, Okla., Murray, Ky., Alpine, Tex., Edinboro, 
Penn., Dickinson, N. Dak., De Kalb, IIl., Weatherford, 
Okla., Conway, Ark., Natchitoches, La., Minot, N. 
Dak., Tempe, Ariz., Slippery Rock, Pa., Cleveland, 
Miss., St. Cloud, Minn., Peru, Neb., Florence, Ala., 
Richmond, Ky., Stevens Point, Wis., Canyon, Texas, 
and Troy Ala. 


National Collegiate Players 


HE first chapter of Pi Epsilon Delta (later 
T changed to the National Collegiate Play- 

ers) was founded at the University of 
Wisconsin on June 9, 1919. Pi Epsilon Delta 
was established as a purely honorary group. 
Its purpose was announced as a desire to 
recognize and encourage all phases of dramatic 
endeavor. It was not meant to supplant any 
other group on the campus nor compete with 
them. It wished rather to organize the dra- 
matic forces already at work into a most 
efficient unit to the end that the best aims of 
dramatics might be served. The fraternity 
aimed to support every movement for the 
advancement of dramatics in whatever insti- 
tution it entered. Besides the encouragement 
of participation in dramatic performances, the 
writing of plays, and the study of dramatic 
problems in regularly organized courses, partic- 
ular emphasis was placed upon research in 
theater problems and the application of the 
drama to the situations peculiar to the school 
and community. Above all Pi Epsilon Delta 
aimed to encourage leadership in these fields. 

Three chapters were soon added to the list 
although the war made numbers in groups 
and the rapidity of expansion less than would 
otherwise have been the case. Washington 
University, St. Louis, Mo., University of Minne- 
sota, and Northwestern University had chap- 
ters of Pi Epsilon Delta at the time of the 
coalition with Associated University Players, 
another National organization founded in 1913, 
at the University of Illinois. 

During the year of 1922 a National officer 
from each of the two groups was appointed 
to work upon the problem of combining the 
two and in June of that year the two groups 
became one and adopted the name, National 
Collegiate Players. Several other changes were 
necessary but the ideals and scope of the fra- 
ternity were in no way changed from those set 
down by Pi Epsilon Delta. 


Players Magazine is the official publication of 
National Collegiate Players, national honorary 
dramatic fraternity. The purposes of this society, 
as stated in its constitution, are as follows: 

“1. To afhliate closely the college groups 
which are working for the betterment 
of drama in their own institutions and 
thus in America. 

2. To stand as a national college unit in 
all nation-wide dramatic movements. 

‘3. To raise dramatic standards and achieve- 
ments through encouraging the _ best 
individual and group efforts in play- 
writing, acting, directing, stage design- 
ing, and research in dramatic technique 
and literature.” 


Chapters are located in the following colleges 
and universities: 


University of Illinois, Urbana; University of Wis- 
consin, Madison; University of Minnesota, Minneapolis; 
University of Iowa, lowa City; Washington University, 
St. Louis, Mo.; University of Oregon, Eugene; De 
Pauw University, Greencastle, Ind.; Washington State 
College, Pullman; Oregon State College, Corvallis; Uni- 
vrsity of Nebraska, Lincoln; University of Southern 
California, Los Angeles; University of Arizona, Tucson; 
University of Denver, Denver, Colo.; Adelbert College 
of Western Reserve University, Cleveland, O.; Wayne 
University, Detroit, Mich.; University of North Dakota, 
Grand Forks; University of Kansas, Lawrence; South- 
western University, Georgetown, Tex.; Lawrence Col- 
lege, Appleton, Wis.; Muskingum College, New Con- 
cord, O.; Flora Stone Mather College of Western Re- 
serve University, Cleveland, O.; Grinnell College, Grin- 
nell, Ia.; Earlham College, Richmond, Ind.; Monmouth 
College, Monmouth, IIl.; Cornell College, Mount Ver- 
non, la.; University of Wichita, Wichita, Kans.; Texas 
State College for Women, Denton, Texas; Alabama 
State College for Women, Montevallo, Ala.; University 
= University; Hamline University, St. Paul, 
Minn. 








Books tor Teachers and 
Students of Dramatics 


by LILLIAN NEWLAND 


Librarian, Division of Drama,* University of Washington, Seattle 





The following points 
have been considered 
in compiling this list 
of books recommended 
for use by teachers and 
students of high school 
dramatics. 








1. Up-to-dateness. 


2. Practical value to 





(a.) Teachers, 


(b) Students. 


Mrs. NEWLAND 


By up-to-dateness, I do not mean that 
only books published this year are in- 
cluded. Many older books are invalu- 
able, and contain helpful material not 
to be found in newer publications. This 
is particularly true of the historical books, 
which if revised at all, need only to have 
a chapter added bringing the material 
up to date. 

In purchasing technical books, how- 
ever, it seems important to include some 
of quite recent date, and the older ones 
included here are by authorities well rec- 
ognized in the field. 

The second point, which should be the 
deciding factor in the matter of purchas- 
ing by high school libraries, is the ques- 
tion of the practical value to teachers and 
students, which I have tried to bring out 
through the annotations. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR A SMALL HIGH 
SCHOOL WITH LIMITED MEANS 


Acting and Direction— Teaching 


Dramatics In High School 


Boleslavsky, Richard. Acting—The First Six 
Lecsous. Theatre Arts, Inc. 1933. Price, $1.50. 
This book is inspirational and purely theo- 
retical. It can be put to practical use in 
the classroom. 

Brown, Gilmor and Garwood, Alice. General 
Principles of Play Direction. French. 1936. 
Price, $2.00. 

Campbell, Wayne. Amateur Acting and Play 
Production. Macmillan. 1931. Price, $3.50. 
Part II is devoted to make-up. It may well 
be used in high school or college. 

Chalmers, Helena. Modern Acting. Appleton. 
1930. Price, $2.00. 

This book contains chapters on _ various 
phases of acting, including make-up and 
radio broadcasting. 

Dolman, John, Jr. Art of Play Production. 

Harper. 1928. Price, $2.75. 
This is a standard text-book. It contains 
historical material, comparisons of various 
systems of acting, comparisons of several 
types of stage design, and material on many 
phases of production. 

Hicks, Seymour. Acting—A Book for Ama- 
teurs. Cassell. London. 1931. Price, $1.25. 
Kester, Katharine. Problem—Projects in Acting. 

French. 1937. Price, $1.50. 

This is a practical book for classroom work. 
It contains examples, and this feature saves 
the time of both teacher and student. 
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* The DIVISION OF DRAMA LIBRARY of 
the UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON was estab- 
lished in 1931 by Professor Glenn Hughes, Executive 
Director of the DIVISION OF DRAMA. It is main- 
tained by proceeds from dramatic productions spon- 
sored by his department, and has been operating suc- 
cessfully for eight years under his personal supervision. 
The library now consists of 12,205 volumes, approx- 
imately half of which are acting editions of plays, the 
remainder being bound volumes of history, criticism, 
biography, technical arts, etc. 


Komisarjevsky, Theodore. Myself and the 
Theatre. Dutton. 1930. Price, $3.75. 

This book is inspirational and mature, but 
not too much advanced for high school 
students. 

Mather, Charles, Chambers and others. Behind 
the Footlights. Silver, Burdette. 1935. Price. 
$2.00. 

This book contains everything from history 
to projects. 

McLean, Margaret Prendergast. Oral Interpre- 
tation of Forms of Literature. Dutton. 1936. 
Price, $2.50. 

——— Good American Speech. Dutton. 1930. 
Price, $2.00. 

Smith, Milton. Book of Play Production. 
Appleton. 1926. Price, $3.00. 

This book is advanced. It may be used 
to advantage by Little Theatre groups or 
by high school teachers. 


Stanislavsky, Constantin. An Actor Prepares. 
Theatre Arts, Inc. 1936. Price, $2.50. 


—— My Life in Art. Little, Brown. 1924. 


Price, $6.00. 
Both of these books by Stanislavsky should 
be in every collection of drama books. 

Thomas, Charles. 7heatre of Youth. Chapman 
& Hall. London. 1933. Price, $1.25. 

This is a book of producton. It contains 
an invaluable chapter cn make-up. 

Viola, W. N. Creative Dramatics for Secondary 
Education. Expression Co. Boston, 1932. 
Price, $2.40. 

This book contains a chapter on The Chil- 
dren's Theatre and one on Radio Drama. 


Costume and Make-Up 


Baird, John F. Make-Up. French. 1931. Price. 
$1.50. 
This is a standard text book. A special fea- 
ture is the chapter and the tables on make- 
up for various nationalities. 

Barton, Lucy. Historic Costume for the Stage. 
Baker. 1935. Price, $5.00. 
This book has excellent illustrations. It can 
be used as a very complete guide for 
teachers. 

Bricker, Herschel L., ed. Our Theatre Today. 
French. 1936. Price, $3.00. 
This is a collection of essays on various sub- 
jects relating to the theatre; particularly 
recommended for use in make-up, because 
of the chapter by Tamara Daykarkhanova. 
It contains chapters by Alfred Harding, Irv- 
ing Pichel, Barrett H. Clark, Arthur Hop- 
kins, Brock Pemberton, Cleon Throckmorton, 
S. R. McCandless, Aline Berstein and others. 

Chalmers, Helena. Art of Make-Up. Appleton. 
1930. Price, $2.00. 

— Clothes On and Off the Stage. Appleton. 
1928. Price, $3.50. 


Cookson, Mrs. Nesfield. Costume Book. Me- 
Bride. 1935. Price, $2.00. 

Kelly, Francis M. and Schwabe, Randolph. 
Historic Costume—A Chronicle of Fashion 
in Western Europe 1490-1790. B. T. Batsford, 


Ltd. London. 1925. Price, $6.00. 
This book contains many plates, and dia- 
grams. It is for the use of the teacher. 

Komisarjevsky, Theodore. Costume of _ the 
Theatre. Geoffrey Bles. London. 1931. Price 
about $5.50. 

Parsons, Charles S. Guide to Theatrical Make- 
Up. Pitman. London. 1934. Price, $1.25. 
This could be used as a text-book. There 
is a foreword by Sir Cedric Hardwicke. 

Saunders, Dorothy Lynne. Costuming the Ama- 
teur Show. French. 1937. Price, $2.50. 

Strenkovsky, Serge. Art of Make-Up. Dutton. 
1937. Price, $3.75. 

Truman, Nevil. Historic Costuming. Pitman. 
London. 1936. Price, $2.63. 

Walkup, Fairfax Proudfit. Dressing the Part. 
F. S. Crofts and Co. 1938. Price, $4.00. 
This is a new historcal book on costume 
which the high school teacher might wish to 
buy for her private library. There is a 
foreword by Gilmor Brown. 

Young, Agnes Brooks. Stage Costuming. Mac- 
millan. 1927. 


Lighting, Stagecraft, Stage 


Management 


Burris-Meyer, Harold, and Cole, Edward C. 

Scenery for the Theatre. Little, Brown, 1938. 
Price, $10.00. 
This bock is up to date, and more compre- 
hensive than most books on this subject. It 
is for directors and teachers and should help 
to inaugurate a plan of procedure which 
would save the school more money than the 
price of the book. It is profusely illustrated, 
and the diagrams are clear and detailed. 

Downs, Harold, ed. Theatre and Stage. 2 vols. 

Pitman. London. 1934. Price, $10.00. 
These volumes contain excellent articles by 
well known authorities, valuable diagrams, 
and illustrations. If purchased for the high 
school library these two volumes could be 
used as reference bocks, and a clever teacher 
directing her students toward their use might 
be able to dispense with text books. Volume 
I contains a well compiled list titled, A Dic- 
tionary of Stage Terms. 

Fuchs, Theodore. Stage Lighting. Little, Brown. 
1929. Price, $10.00. To be used by the 
teacher and director. The material is too 
technical for high school students. 

Heffner, Hubert C. and Selden, Samuel and 
Sellman, Hunton D. Modern Theatre Prac- 
tice. F. S. Crofts and Co. 1935. 

This book could be used to advantage by 
teachers and students. 

McCandless, Stanley R. Method of Lighting 
the Stage. National Theatre Conference. 
1932. Price, $1.50. 

Selden, Samuel. Player’s Handbook. 
Crofts and Co. 1937. Price, $2.00. 
Selden, Samuel and Sellman, Hunton, D. Stage 
Scenery and Lighting. F. C. Crofts and Co. 

1936. Price, $3.75. 
This is a standard text book. 


History of the Stage 


Of the general books relating to the history 
of the stage, I am including four: 

Cheney, Seldon. The Theatre, Three Thousand 
Years of Drama, Acting, and Stagecraft. 
Longmans. 1930. Price, $5.00. 
A very comprehensive history. 
reference book. 

Hughes, Glenn. Story of the Theatre. Samuel 

French. 1928. Price, $3.00. 
This is a text book for high schools and 
colleges. It presents in a single volume the 
entire development of the arts of the thea- 
tre in Asia, Europe, and America. It con- 
tains accurate and well organized material 
regarding the representative plavwrights of 
all countries and periods, and the important 
plays of each. 

Nicoll, Allardyce. Development of the Theatre. 
Harcourt Brace. 1927. Price, $10.00. 

The author calls his book “A brief outline 


F. 5S. 


An excellent 
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Our Dramatics Program 


by ROMAIN GREENE 


Director of Dramatics, lowa Falls High School, lowa Falls, lowa 


HE first step in building a dramatics 

program is that of selling to students 

the idea that through this training 
they become masters of themselves. No 
subject, either curricular or extra-cur- 
ricular, will develop poise, confidence, 
self-esteem, and personality as will a well- 
managed and directed program in dra- 
matics. This training will carry over into 
adult life and therefore will be both a 
pleasure and a benefit to the individual 
whether he pursues a professional, busi- 
ness, industrial, or political career. 


Credit Curriculum 


We have the feeling at Iowa Falls High 
School that an integrated speech program 
is necessary as a foundation for a suc- 
cessful program of dramatics. In grades 
7, 8, and 9, each student is required to 
take speech twice a week. In these grades 
emphasis is placed upon speech correc- 
tion, concentrated and organized thought, 
vocabulary building, and bodily freedom. 
Upon this foundation we built our senior 
high course in public speaking which is 
offered in the eleventh grade. One year 
is required of all college preparatory stu- 
dents, one-half year of all commercial 
students, and the vocational agriculture 
people may elect one-half or one year’s 














of the art of the theatre with special refer- 
ence to the English Stage.” For the high 
school stndent, it would, however, seem ad- 
vanced, although the explanations are clear 
and the diagrams and illustrations are ex- 
cellent. Better used as a guide for high 
school teachers and as a reference book for 
their students. 

Stevens, Thomas, Wood. Theatre From Athens 
to Broadway. Appleton. 1936. Price. $2.59. 
This book is written in a highly readable, 
entertaining manner. It highlights important 
periods of theatrical history in every coun- 
try including Oriental. It is an excellent 
book for the beginning student of the thea- 
tre. It should be used in connection with 
Cheney, Hughes, and Nicoll. 


History of American Drama 


Flexner, Eleanor. American Playwrights: 191%- 
1938. Simon and Schuster. 1938. Price, $2.50. 
The high school teacher should buy this book 
for herself. There is an interesting preface 
by John Gassner. The outstanding modern 
American playwrights are dealt with in a 
manner which shows that the author knows 
her facts. 

Mayorga, Margaret G. Short History of the 
American Drama: Commentaries on Plays 


Prior to 1920. Dodd, Mead. 1932. Price, $3.75. 


Easily readable and interesting. Good for 
extra reading assignments. 
Moses, Montrose, J. American Dramatist. 


Little, Brown. 1925. Price, $3.50. 


Quinn, Arthur, Hobson. History of the Ameri- 
can Drama From the Beginning to the Civil 
War. Harper. 1923. Price, $4.00. 

—— History of the American Drama From 
the Civil War to the Present Day. F. S. 
Crofts and Co. 1936. Price, $5.00. 

This is a comprehensive study of American 
drama. It is more useful for teachers than 
for students. 
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Miss Greene is a graduate of Creston Junior 
College and of the State University of lowa. 
While in college she was very active in Speech 
and Dramitics. She is a member of the lowa 
University Players and of Alpha Psi Omega. 
She has taught in the high schools at Orient, 
Lenox, both in lowa. This is her fourth year at 
lowa Falls High School. 


work in this field. We feel it is only fair to 
make an exception with our vocational 
agriculture students, since they already 
have three required subjects during their 
junior year. 

in this senior high course we continue 
the principles begun in junior high school, 
enlarging somewhat our point of view, de- 
voting our time to speech correction, ex- 
temporaneous’ speaking, parliamentary 
drill, debate, and interpretative reading. 
The eleventh grade is divided into classes 
of approximately twenty-five students. 
Each class chooses a name, elects officers 
every six weeks, pays dues, and becomes 
a club to further speech work. The dues, 
which amount to ten cents for each stu- 
dent every six weeks, are used as the 
clubs choose. 

Realizing that any organization must 
have competent student leaders, as well 
as a director, we organized a new course 
in dramatic production during the spring 
semester of last year. The course is elected 
by juniors who have shown promise in 
the speech field. It is organized as follows: 


History of the Theatre...........3 weeks 
Be ST Ee es 
eT ee ee ere 1 week 

ee eee 2 weeks 
ES Sek ot aducias~edeeeoned 3 weeks 
NR, 2b ksinwsdeewaeenes 1 week 

Stage Organization, Management. .3 weeks 
ss sc endchbbuseneetnenees 2 weeks 


Extra-Curricular Dramatics Program 

In building our extra-curricular dra- 
matics program, we became cognizant of 
the fact that the dramatic program as 
sponsored by the Iowa High School Dra- 
matic Association failed utterly in ac- 
complishing the goals which we demanded 
of such a program. We became aware that 
only those students who realized that they 
had some dramatic ability would enter 
competitive contests. We realized that the 
method of elimination through prelimin- 
ary contests was too rapid and unfair. We 
became aware of the fact that the greatest 
share of the time devoted to dramatics, 
and the greatest share of the sponsor’s 
time, was utilized with too small a_ per- 
centage of the students electing the ac- 
tivity. The main goal seemed to be to 
develop rather than to sponsor the ac- 
tivity for the individual development of a 
greater number of students, to the end 
that they may be better prepared to en- 
joy life, and to take their place in society. 

To correct this situation, and to help 
us achieve the goals demanded of our 


extra-curricular dramatics program, we 

established the Drama Association of the 

Iowa Falls High School, the aims of. 
which are: 

1. To depart entirely from the “winner” 

idea which is paramount in declamatory 

and one-act play contests, and to encourage 


and sponsor speech training for its own 
value. 

2. To give each pupil, who so desires, train- 
ing and practice in constructive and inter- 
pretative speech and crew work. 


3. To give a greater number of students 
speech training than was possible with the 
old conventional, competitive program. 


Any student in the senior high school 
may be come a member of the Drama 
Association, if he has the _ following 
desires: 

1. The desire to improve his knowledge of 

the theatre. 

2. The desire to co-operate in crew work. 

3. The desire and willingness to appear be- 

fore the public. 


With the new plan we are able to keep 
the entire high school interested in speech 
activities. Since 1933 we have experi- 
mented with non-competitive dramatics 
program, and we have found out that the 
non-competitive program creates more 
interest and much less strain on the part 
of both students and townspeople than 
did the competitive speech activities. We 
have larger crowds at both our student 
and public performances, and both par- 
ents and students have voiced their ap- 
proval of the new non-competitive plan. 

As a result of this plan 89 students from 
a possible 295 in senior high school re- 
ceive voluntary dramatic training, while 
under the former plan 40 to 50 out of a 
possible 365 in the entire high school re- 
ceived work in dramatics. 

Although a campaign of audience edu- 
cation was not included in our initial 
plans, we find it has proved a very prac- 
ticable and worthwhile addition. For 
example, before a play is presented to 
the student body, that particular play 
is explained as to the type of the play 
it is, where its values lay, and what pur- 
pose the playwright hoped to achieve. 
We notice definite improvement in the 
response and appreciation of our inex- 
perienced audiences for the drama. 

Any student who has been enrolled in 
the Drama Association for a period of 
time, who has maintained a _ scholastic 
average of 85 or better, who has shown 
ability in acting and reliability in crew 
work, and who has displayed good sports- 
manship and cooperation is considered a 
candidate for our troupe of the National 
Thespian Society. To become a Thespian 
is the highest goal attainable in our dra- 
matics program. We hold initiation meet- 
ings at the close of each semester; regular 
meets are held throughout the school year. 

We are greatly pleased to note that 
students enter into the preparation of 
plays with just as much zest and enthus- 
lasm as was observed formerly in the 
preparation for competitive contests; and 
best of all, they enjoy the results of the 
work infinitely more. 
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BROADWAY ata GLANCE 








HE Lenten doldrums are still pre- 

vailing in the theatre while I 

write. But many good things are 

just around the corner—like Spring 
and Prosperity! 


The Mikado 


Two Negro versions of Gilbert and 
Sullivan’s The Mikado would seem to be 
at least one too many, but, as a matter 
of fact, both are doing good business. It 
is noteworthy that one is a WPA produc- 
tion, the other an ordinary commercial 
project. 

The WPA version, called The Swing 
Mikado, came here after a five months’ 
run in Chicago. It costumes the char- 
acters as South Sea Islanders, wearing 
pareus and necklaces of oranges and 
coral. The text is closely observed and 
only a few numbers are swung; most 
notably The Flowers That Bloom in the 
Spring which has all the elements of a 
savage courting dance. The voices are 
very good, particularly that of Nanki-Poo, 
which won in a radio competition over 
five thousand contestants. 

Mr. Todd calls his offering The Hot 
Mikado and it is very definitely what 1s 
known as “Broadway.” Besides the usual 
singing and dancing chorus of any 
musical show, it has two special corps of 
dancers called respectively “The Tap-a- 
Teers” and the “Jitter Bugs.” Solomon 
in all his glory was not arrayed so gor- 
geously as the cast; Mr. Karson, the de- 
signer, seems to have thrown a rainbow 
on to the stage and the eyes are some- 
times tired and bewildered. 

The text is occasionally adapted to 
introduce topical allusions and the em- 
phasis has been on uproarious fun rather 
than musical perfection. However, the 
orchestra modulates cleverly from the tra- 
ditional rhythms into these strange new 
ones and back again. Personally I agree 
with the disgruntled wit who said “The 
man who invented swing ought to;” but 
by admitting it, I’m classing myself as 
an old fogy. 

But Mr. Todd has brought back to 
Broadway Bill Robinson, unquestioned 
Mikado of tap-dancing. Over sixty? It 
just doesn’t seem possible. He has the 
audience literally at his feet—those nim- 
ble feet that seem to sing My Object 
All Sublime and which set even the 
audience tapping in sympathy. The two 
Mikados, Hot and Swing, may not add to 
the stature of the theatre but they will 
certainly prove “a source of innocent 
merriment” for thousands. 


Vaudeville 

Frank Fay has brought back vaudeville 
to Broadway. Elsie Janis with her well- 
known imitations is the principal attrac- 
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tion. Eva Le Gallienne appears with 
Richard Waring in the balcony scene. 
To my mind this does not belong on a 
vaudeville program. This is not because 
I consider Shakespeare sacro-sanct; but 
vaudeville material should not be delicate, 
tender, shot through with moonlight: 
Lady Macbeth’s soliloquy on the other 
hand would, I think, furnish the strong 
contrast which would add piquancy to the 
program. 


Awake and Sing 

The Group has revived Odets’ Awake 
and Sing, his first and best play. It is a 
study of a Jewish family in the Bronx 
and is natural in writing and _per- 
formance. 


Family Portrait 

Family Portrait has such an original 
idea that it seems only fair to forget that 
it is no more than competently written. 
This idea is the telling of the story of 
Jesus as He may have appeared to His 
own family. Is it based on a verse of St. 
Mark’s Gospel : 

“Is not this the carpenter, the son of 
Mary, the brother of James and _ Joses 
and of Juda and Simon? and are not 
his sisters here with us?” 

The Catholic Church teaches that the 
word “brother” may be an_ incorrect 
translation equivalent to our cousin; for 
their belief is that the Virgin birth was 
unique and that Mary had no other 
children. 

The authors have put aside the super- 
natural altogether so that the story 
emerges something like that of a genius 
misunderstood. 

Christ is not brought upon the stage: 
language and dress are modern; the only 
traditional scene is the upper room 
where the Last Supper was eaten; this 
is like the da Vinci picture. 

Judith Anderson as Mary is doing the 
most distinguished work of her career. 
She is the hard-working mother of a large 
family not understanding her oldest Son 
but adoring Him and defending Him 
when His brothers object to His leaving 
home and work to wander about the 
country with fishermen, _ tax-collectors 
and such like. 

Margaret Webster, the young English- 
woman who directs for Maurice Evans, 
not only directed this play but also takes 
the role of the Magdalene. 


Theatre Guild 


After three plays which ran just the 
limit of the subscription season, the 
Theatre Guild seems set with a success; 
Philip Barry’s, The Philadelphia Story, 
starring Katharine Hepburn. It was 
made to her measure and reflects credit 


by 
Margaret 
Wentworth 


on her and on Mr. Barry’s deft writing 
though it is not an important play. Mr. 
Barry says again, as he said in Paris 
Bound that to understand all is to for- 
give all and that a woman with an under- 
standing heart is more to be treasured 
than one in an ivory tower, untouched 
and cold as new-fallen snow. Mr. Barry 
too is always in favor of continuing or— 
as in this case—a renewed marriage— 
and against divorce. His dialogue gleams 
with wit and a well-chosen cast supports 
Miss Hepburn who is easy and charming 
in her role. 


Pinocchio 


One of the most successful of the WPA 
productions is Pinocchio, a free version 
of the famous Italian folk-tale of the 
wooden puppet which came to life after 
a series of diverting adventures. 

Prizes 


The time is at hand to guess about the 
prize awards. I expect Abe Lincoln in 
Illinois to carry off the Pulitzer Prize. 
The Critics’ Circle will more probably 
crown The Little Foxes. 

The year that the Pulitzer Prize was 
given to The Old Maid, the critics grum- 
bled that it should have gone to The 
Children’s Hour. So it would be appro- 
priate for them to give their prize now 
to a play by the same author, Lillian 
Hellman, and put on by the same pro- 
ducer, Herman Shumlin. The critics 
started their circle the year after that so 
as to have a remedy in their own hands 
if they thought merit slighted. 

John Mason Brown compares The 
Little Foxes with Rebecca for no reason 
that I can discover except that both were 
absorbing and that later he felt a little 
ashamed of having been so completely 
absorbed. He says The Little Foxes is 
too well made, fitted together like a 
Sardou model. Since he will tell you in 
the next breath that Clifford Odets would 
be practically perfect if his construction 
were as good as his dialogue, I discount 
both criticisms. I do not object to seeing 
a box beautifully fitted at every corner 
and joint so long as it is not empty when 
you open it. 

And the Roi Cooper Megrue prize for 
the most amusing comedy? I fear it 
will go to The Primrose Path which de- 
scribes the happy home-life of shop-lift- 
ers, drunkards and foul-mouthed people. 


Pins and Needles 


Pins and Needles has added several new 
sketches to keep the show as much up 
to date with Europe’s changing scene as 
is possible. Britannia Waves the Rules, 
Lorelei on the Rocks and Papa Don't 
Love Mamma Any More are the most 
important numbers. 
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The Ambling [hespian 


A PAGE FOR TEACHERS AND STUDENTS 
by EARL W. BLANK 


Thespian National Director and Director of Dramatics at State Teachers College, 
California, Penn. 








This is the season of 
contests and festivals. 
It is encouraging to 
note the increased in- 
terests in these events. 
It is certain that every- 
one who participates 
will agree that the asso- 
ciations achieved by 
these speech _ get-to- 
gethers are of untold 
value, not in just the 
training gained, but in 
the friendships made and the continua- 
tion of these friendships after high school 
days are over. 


Mr. BLANK 


When we turn to open the pages of this issue, 
no doubt a certain sadness, the happy kind of 
reminiscent melancholy descends upon us be- 
cause we realize another school year is about 
over. It is true that we may be tired and glad 
to look forward to our summer holiday, but 
it is also true that the parting with friends 
brings a pang, especially to our graduating 
senior Thespians. 

Let me send my best wishes to all gradu- 
ating Thespians and hope that they will not 
forget us after they have left us. The fine 
thing about our organization is its national 
character, which makes possible keeping up 
our contacts, even though we may leave the 
school in which we actually played our role 
as an active member. 

* * ¥ 


At this time I wish to make a correc- 
tion of an error I made in my quizz which 
was published in the Anniversary issue 
of this magazine. In that quizz I men- 
tioned that Professor George P. Baker be- 
gan his famous 47 course at Harvard. 
Miss Agnes Morgan who is connected 
with The Actor-Managers, Incorporated. 
of New York City, has written me a 
charming letter in which she points out 
that the famous “47 course” began at 
Radcliffe College of Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts. She was a member of Professor 
Baker’s first class. This is an interesting 
item of information, and I am sure that 
the correction will interest every Thes- 
pian. I know that I am glad to have 
been corrected. Thank you, Miss Morgan. 

Incidentally, Miss Morgan manages the 
famous solo performer, Ruth Draper, and 
I can think of no greater theatrical treat 
than to hear this great actress. If your 
school or troupe wishes to sponsor a mag- 
nificent theatrical event, you could never 
go wrong in bringing to your community 
this genius of the theatre. She will prove 
an inspiration, I assure you. I heard Miss 
Draper in Chicago, in 1926, and her per- 
formance is as vivid today in my memory 
as it was thirteen years ago. 
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Did you know that Samuel French has in- 
cluded the standards set up by our editor in 
their catalogue? Congratulations to Mr. 
Bavely and thanks to Samuel French. 

* * * 


With the advent of the many adapta- 
tions of great stories into plays, there is a 
fine opportunity to study excellent liter- 
ature through the dramatic form. It 
seems to me that a fine cooperative effort 
could be made between English and 
Speech Departments in our high schools. 
A novel such as The Hoosier Schoolmas- 
ter, by Edward Eggleston and dramatized 
by Lee Norvelle of Indiana University, 
furnishes a good example. English class- 
es could be asked to report on the story 
for outside reading or the story could be 
a study; at the same time, the dramatic 
classes could prepare the story for produc- 
tion. English students could help with 
background material, costumes, publicity 
and the like. The playbills might read 
that the play is sponsored by the English 
and Speech classes. There is such a move 
in education toward integration that, it 
seems to me, that here is one of the finest 
channels in which to make this progress 
and prove to the school administration the 
value of educational dramatics. This 
should help to bring dramatics into the 
curriculum fold. 

Here is a list of a few examples of 
plays that can be used in this way: 

Little Women, by Louisa May Alcott. 
Dramatized by Pauline Phelps, Wetmore 
Declamation Bureau. 

Little Women, by Louisa May Alcott. 
Dramatized by Marion De Forrest. Sam- 
uel French. 

Alice in Wonderland, by Lewis Carroll. 
Dramatized by Eve Le Gallienne and 
Florida Friebus. Samuel French. 

Treasure Island, by Robert Louis Stev- 
enson. Dramatized by Jules Eckert. Sam- 
uel French. 

The Hoosier Schoolmaster (mentioned 
above). Row, Peterson and Co. 

David Copperfield, by Charles Dickens. 
The Northwestern Press. 

The above are just a few of the many 
classics that are available. Almost every 
company is doing this good work in dra- 
matics. 

Then there are the many popular nov- 
els which have been dramatized such as 
TISH, by Mary Roberts Rinehart and 
dramatized by Alice Chadwicke, pub- 
lished by Samuel French; GIANTS IN 
THE EARTH, by O. E. Rolvaag and 
dramatized by Thomas job, published by 
the Northwestern Press; THE TRAIL 
OF THE LONESOME PINE, by john 
Fox, fr., and dramatized by Alice Chad- 
wicke, with Samuel French publishing, 


and the many, many others which are 
dearly loved stories and which audiences 
will like to relive in seeing these stories 
acted. 
* * * 
Incidentally, I think that Alice Chad- 
wicke is to be congratulated upon her fine 
work in this particular field of dramati- 
zation. 
% % * 


I should like to mention at this time that it 
is gratifying to see the first play in the group 
of classics revised for present day use actually 
ready for production. I refer to Moliere’s The 
Imaginary Invalid, prepared by Kenneth W. 
Turner and published by the Dramatic Pub- 
lishing Company. 

Students and directors alike will have plenty 
of opportunity to read many such plays this 
summer during their leisure time (that is, if 
they have any leisure time). 

. 


* * 


Don’t forget the new publication, Sams, 
Carson’s Tested One-Act Plays, pub- 
lished by Noble and Noble of New York. 
These are originals, remember. 

* 


as 
-— 
ry 


In the Speech Festival at West Vir- 
ginia University, I saw Fairmont State 
College put on one of the funniest plays 
I have ever seen. I believe good high 
school actors could do it, but they would 
have to be very good. It is called Why 
I Am a Bachelor, by Conrad Seiler and 
is from the One-Act Play Magazine. Your 
assembly will love it. 

% % x 
Some Quotations from Myself a 
Player by Lena Ashwell 


“A rough outline of movements and positions 
given, the actors worked together, repeating a 
scene many times in different ways until the 
desired speed and building up of tone quality 
had been arrived at.” 

“As the clock struck he came into the room 
(really great people do not have to impress by 
being unpunctual).” 

“Of course it is necessary, apart from his 
central quest for reality and beauty, that the 
actor should have learned diction, enunciation, 
and harmonious movement. Added to all that 
must be the ‘concentrated imagination’ of which 
Dame Madge Kedal spoke. There must be a 
quality in the actor’s mind enabling him to 
see, aS in a picture, what the words mean 
before the words are spoken. Then the picture 
in his mind goes across with his words and 
they are not only heard but apprehended. Many 
sentences spoken on the stage today are not 
even heard by the audience because they are 
not apprehended by the actor. It is vital to 
remember that though there be no appearance 
of over-acting to those who are in the front row 
of the stalls, the full value of the meaning of 
the words must reach the people in the back 
row of the gallery.” 

“Sarah Bernhardt actually had a red carpet 
extending from her dressing-room to her en- 
trance, and nobody dared to speak to her.” 
(She wished to keep in character all of the 
time while performing. Note by E. B.). 

“One of the most vital discoveries of the age 
is that in well-ordered amusement there is 
more power to change the character and affect 
the morals than any living thing . . . We see 
the awakening of the immense moral dynamic 
force of the theatre. The most important moral 
element of a nation is its amusement.” 


You may be looking for a book on plays 
which you can have students read as solo 
performances. Samuel French has pub- 
lished a book, Solo Plays by Sydney 
Thompson. It is very clever in make-up. 
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Technical Directors Page 


by LESLIE ALLEN JONES 


Formerly Stage Technical Director at Emerson College, Boston, Mass. 








Painting Scenery 


There are two dis- 
tinct methods of 
painting scenery in use 
today. Generally known 
as American is the prac- 
tice of painting scenery 
while it is in an upright, 
or vertical position. The 
European method calls 
for the scenery to be 
flat on the floor, where 
it is worked on by long 
handled brushes. Both 
means of painting scenery are found in 
the professional studios in New York 
today. I believe the studios to be about 
evenly divided on the method of pro- 
cedure. 

As I was trained in the American way 
we will speak of this means of painting 
first, though I am aware of the advan- 
tages of the flat method of scene paint- 
ing. In my apprentice days we worked 
from a scene bridge and our scenery was 
hung on a paint frame. A scene bridge, or 
paint bridge, was a narrow platform sus- 
pended or braced from the floor at the 
back of the stage. Hanging in front or 
in back—and sometimes at both front 
and back of the bridge, was the paint 
frame. This was a strong, yet light frame- 
work on which the scenery could be nailed 
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and this frame was raised and lowered 
in front of the painter standing on his 
bridge so that he could reach the top or 
bottom of the scenery with equal ease. 
The frame ran with a counterweight and 
was raised by a winch or a bullwheel. 

If your stage has height, or fly space, 
enough to carry a frame, the paint frame 
and bridge method of painting scenery 
is by far the easiest. If your stage has 
not the space or height necessary for the 
operation of a paint frame, the use of a 
boomerang is suggested. 

The boomerang is sketched in _ the 
drawing for this page. It is a rolling 
platform of various heights and its func- 
tion is to lift the painter to a workable 
position. The scenery to be painted is 
nailed against the wall and the boomerang 
is rolled along beside the wall. It is not 
practical to build a boomerang of less 
than three levels or less than nine feet 
long. This rolling platform can be com- 
pared to an oversize stepladder and the 
heights of the platform levels are de- 
termined by the height of the scenery in 
use. Why do we no build the levels one 
over the other like the floors in a house? 
The supporting posts interfere with the 
painted to such an extent that the plat- 
form area is almost useless. 

Study the drawing of the boomerang. 
There is a shelf at the back of each plat- 
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Palette, boomerang and ladder described by Mr. Jones. 


form. This shelf is of great use in carry- 
ing buckets and pans, and in providing 
a seat for the man who wants to rest. 
There is a rail around three sides of each 
platform. Only the front, or working 
side is left unrailed and this side should 
have a kick-rail or two-by-four set on 
edge to prevent anyone from carelessly 
stepping off. A boomerang can be built 
of second-hand lumber at very little 
expense. But such a rolling platform pre- 
supposes enough room for it to be used 
and stored and it is more than likely you 
have not enough space to make this piece 
of construction profitable. 

In the left-hand corner of my drawing 
you will see a painter’s “A” ladder — 
the simplest and best step-ladder for scene 
painting. Two of these can make a small 
scene bridge if a plank is laid between 
them. Personally, I would much rather 
use one than risk the fall from an in- 
secure staging of this sort. But this “A” 
ladder is far superior to the ordinary 
stepladder and a man can cover a lot of 
territory in the course of climbing up one 
side, straddling the top, and descending 
the other side. An “S” hook of heavy 
wire — such as in a wire coat hanger — 
hung over the top rung will suspend a 
bucket quite safely in the apex of. this 
ladder. 

The palette shown is a table on casters 
with a sliding shelf for color pans placed 
8 or 10 inches above the top of the table. 
The working top is covered with sheet tin 
or white oilcloth and on it the artist mixes 
his shades in painting landscapes or lay- 
ing—in different tones. Beneath the table 
is a rack to hold such things as straight- 
edges and snapping poles. While this 
palette is part of every scene bridge, it 
is useful by itself and is sketched in to 
give you an idea of its construction. The 
figure on the top platform of the boom- 
erang is holding a snapping pole — an 
arrangement for snapping vertical lines. 








The European method of painting 
scenery is perhaps the most easy to follow. 
Scenery is nailed flat to the floor and the 
painter ties or bolts his brush to a long 
stick. A plank is placed over the scenery 
and the paint is applied somewhat in the 
manner of mopping a floor. For fine work 
you get down on your knees and use the 
straightedge and lining brush with care. 
Skilled men use a “T” handle on their 
straightedge and can line with a long 
handled brush as fast as an_ upright 
worker. 

All scenery should be nailed down 
before painting. This prevents warping. 
In some studios the paint frame disappears 
into a slot or well in the floor and the 
artist is not standing on a high bridge. 
There are many different ways of paint- 
ing scenery and it is always a matter of 
the space available. Many pieces can 
be painted on their sides and many drops 
have been painted with the janitor’s push- 
broom. Scene paint washes easily from 
the floor and that is the message I would 
leave with you. 
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The Radio Workshop 
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development of the 
"radio industry, the ef- 
* fort to keep pace with 
Mr. Rotter & It; the place of educa- 

E tion in the field, and 
the desire of students in fitting themselves 
to the vocation, are the demands made 
upon education to know more and more, 
as each year passes, about radio. 

One of the vital problems facing us 1s 
to properly place the study of radio in the 
curriculum of secondary schools, colleges, 
and universities. In the secondary schools, 
should the study of radio be developed 
as a club activity? an extra-curricular 
subject? or in the music department? 
Likewise, in the colleges and universities 
should it be in liberal arts? science? or 
music ? 

Very frequently I am asked by the high 
school and prospective college students 
what subjects they must take to prepare 
for radio. It stands to reason that Eng- 
lish and grammar are needed for an- 
nouncing and script writing, dramatics for 
production and radio drama, music for 
the artist, and mathematics for the tech- 
nician. In fact, there is hardly a subject 
taught in the schools that cannot be ap- 
plied to radio. 

For the past two years, the United 
Broadcasting Company, has conducted 
radio workshops in greater Cleveland high 
schools with the most satisfactory results. 
At the present time, two students from 
each of twenty-one high schools meet at 
WHK-WCLE studios on Saturday morn- 
ing from 10:00 a. m. until noon. Each 
member of the workshop, upon his ad- 
mittance, stated his preference as to the 
field of radio production he was primarily 
interested: announcing, script writing, 
dramatics, sound effects, programs, or 
production. 

This is one of the very few such radio 
workshops in the United States being 
conducted by a commercial radio station. 
Of course, there are quite a number of 
radio workshops in the high schools and 
colleges which are doing an excellent job. 
Frankly, I believe that there should be 
a radio workshop in every high school in 
this country, because it can be conducted 
and made a part of the English, Public 
Speaking, and Dramatic classes in the 
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high school and receive the assistance of 
the members of the faculty who have pre- 
pared themselves in radio, as well as rep- 
resentatives from broadcasting stations. 

In the instance of the United Broad- 
casting Company Radio Workshop, each 
of the twenty-one high schools presents a 
radio program on one of the two UBC 
stations in Cleveland. The two members 
from each high school are held directly 
responsible for their program: they must 
prepare the script, rehearse the program, 
provide a production and sound effects 
man, and their own announcer. In most 
cases, one is the announcer and the other, 
the production man. 


Every program presented up to the 
present writing has been exceptional from 
the standpoint of careful thought and 
study on the part of every member of the 
radio workshop to the point that many 
activities which are individualistic to that 
particular high school has come to the 
front. 


If you establish a radio workshop in 
your school, I suggest that the partici- 
pants of your workshop be selected by the 
principal or dean, on basis of the student’s 
individual creative ability. If you have a 
public address system, a great deal more 
can be accomplished in developing an- 
nouncers, script writers, dramatists, ete. 
I know of a case in one of the greater 
Cleveland schools where a very clever 
young man gathers all of the pertinent 
news of the week and produces on each 
Friday morning for fifteen minutes a dra- 
matic news cast a la March of Time. 

There is hardly any musical organiza- 
tion within any of our schools that has not 
at one time or another presented a radio 
program. In the case where a radio work- 
shop at the school has been able to pre- 
pare proper continuity and build-up, such 
programs has produced amazing results. 
The Public Speaking classes, Dramatic 
classes, debating groups, and any other 
tvpe of speech classes can materially de- 
velop finer work through a radio work- 
shop and the school’s public address sys- 
tem. 


Radio Drama 


In the booklet, How to Use Radio, by 
Kenneth L. Bartlett and published by The 
National Association of Broadcasters. 
Washington, D. C., I find the following 
helpful suggestions which I should like to 
pass on to those of you who are interested 
in radio drama. 

1. Radio is the only medium where drama 


is attempted solely on the basis of sound. 
Here the actor has no stage, no scenery, no 


make-up, no costumes to help him. He is 
not seen. His voice must portray his charac- 
ter, his moods, his action. Music—sound. the 
narrator's description alone set the scene. | 


_ This means fewer characters and more dis- 
tinctive types; greater attention to character- 
portrayal through voice; greater freedom in 
changing scenes and correspondingly less atten- 
tion to the time-space limitations of stage- 
drama. 

2. In beginning a radio play, write a synop- 
sis of each scene. In doing this the action and 
characters should be visualized in detail. The 
writer should be sure that the synopsis, later 
the play, has conflict, suspense, minor and 
major climaxes; that each scene advances the 
action; that each character is well-motivated 
and that it is written around a central character 
or idea. After the initial ardor has cooled, the 
writer might try it on a friend to see if the 
plot interests him. 


3. The dialogue must not only be real but 
must also describe what is going on. Charac- 
ters should be called by name until estab- 
lished; language, along with voice, should indi- 
cate age, nationality, social status, type of per- 
son; movement and sound effects that are not 
instantly intelligible must be described: 
speeches must be short; and much must be 
done in a limited time. 

4. Sound effects bring realism to radio and 
are used to give the scene dimension and color. 
If you need a fire crackling, savage drums, 
marching soldiers, a wedding march, a train. a 
baby crying, an army tank or a calliope, specify 
it in the script, in the margin. 

While the more difficult things should be 
avoided, the determination of what can and 
cannot be done will have to be decided by the 
station program director. 


5. Effective transitions, many times, are the 
difference between amateur and professionally 
turned-out programs. This means the getting 
from one scene to another or from one ele- 
ment of the program to another. It may be 
done by an announcer or narrator, incidental 
music, sound effects, or by a short pause. If 
a narrator or announcer is used, it should be 
sparingly (to prevent the transition from be- 
coming jumpy or interruptive). If music or 
sound-effects are used, they will be faded in 
and out—with the opening dialogue of the next 
scene or the closing dialogue of the preceding 
scene, providing the listener with a knowledge 
of what is taking place. Music must be in the 
mood of both scenes. If sound effects are 
chosen, they should have a certain clear-cut 
deliberateness about them that gives the lis- 
tener a sense of movement, a mood and/or a 
picture-dimension of the following scene. In 
dress rehearsals, emphasize smooth transitions. 
They make or break your show. 
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And in the same booklet I find this signifi- 
cant passage which concerns those of us who 
plan educational programs: 

“Education must be interesting, provocative, 
and, therefore, though incidentally, entertain- 
ing. One significant difference between the 
sponsor's program of education is that the 
former is entertainment for entertainment’s 
sake with the education an unnecessary, though 
desirable attribute, while the latter is pri- 
marily education with entertainment a_ neces- 
sary, though secondary attribute.” 


In the past five issues of THE THESPIAN 
magazine I realize that we have not cov- 
ered many of the points that affect our 
readers. I would appreciate any letter or 
letters from Thespians concerning any 
question about radio production that you 
would like to have answered. I express my 
appreciation to our readers who have 
taken a keen interest in this column. 
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A Preiiminary Study Guide to Juarez 


Edited by HAROLD TURNEY 


Cheirman, Department of Drama, Los Angeles City College and Author of FILM GUIDES to The Hound 
of the Baskervilles, The Story of Vernon and Irene Castle, Juarez, Young Mr. Lincoln, and others. 








Developing the Idea 


MOTION picture 
mightier in theme 
than the tremendous cu- 
mulative force of the 
screens on which it will 
be projected for the free 
and democratic nations 
of the world to see is 
finally completed at the 
Warner Bros. studios in 
Hollywood. It is not be- 
yond nossibility that it 
will be a film which 
could be instrumental in 
reshaping the destinies of 
certain of those nations. 
Not all at once, of course ; such things do not 
happen spontaneously unless there are forces 
of revolutionary violence at work. It is against 
such violence, such usurpation of power, such 
strangling by the powerful of the weak that 
this great camera document will preach. But 
in the first and last analysis it will remain- 
a movie; a beautiful love story; an intensely 
gripping drama; a story that will entertain 
and teach. 

The picture is Juarez with Paul Muni and 
Bette Davis as its stars, heading a cast which 
includes Brian Aherne, Claude Rains, Gale 
Sondergaard, John Garfield, Donald Crisp, and 
one hundred other important players. 

The story of Juarez, as timely as tomorrow's 
newspaper, is the story of many lives. It is the 
story of an humble, self-educated Zapotec Indian 
lad who grew to be one of the greatest national 
leaders the world has ever known. That man was 
Benito Pablo Juarez, President of Mexico from 
1858 until the day of his death on July 18, 
1872. It is the story of the second eldest son 
of Archduke Franz Karl and Archduchess 
Sophie of Bavaria, eldest brother of Emperor 
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the tragic Princess Charlotte, daughter of Leo- 
pold I. and Louise Marie of Belgium. It is 
the story of Napoleon III. and the Spanish- 
born Eugenie, of Porfirio Diaz, of Marechal 
Bazaine and of those hundreds who wove 
strands into the canvas on which the mighty 
drama was painted. 

Paul Muni plays Juarez. Bette Davis is 
Charlotte, later the lovely and fragile Empress 
Carlotta. Brian Aherne is amazing in his 
physical likeness to Maximilian von Hapsburg, 
puppet Emperor of Mexico from May, 1864, 


to June, 1867. These are the chief prota- 
gonists. 
The story itself, that is to say, the final 


screen play, was in preparation from Septem- 
ber 30, 1937 until November 17, 1938, when 
Director William Dieterle started his cameras 
turning; fourteen months of research, discus- 
sion, argument, revision, rejection and polishing. 

Behind that story stands the genius, the 
iron determination and the electric enthus- 
iasm of Henry Blanke, producer of the picture, 
plus the courage of the Warner Bros. and 
their executive production aide, Hal Wallis. 
They, in the final analysis, accepted the initial 
idea, approved the script, and produced the 
money with which to film it. 

Working writers were Aeneas McKenzie, 
scholarly Scots research expert and scenarist ; 
Wolfgang Reinhardt, son of Max Reinhardt; 
John Huston, son of the actor Walter Huston ; 
and Abem Finkel, master of drama and dia- 
logue. These four men will receive title credit 
for the screen play. 

“We started on our story search one day 
early in 1937 when The Life of Emile ola 
was completed,’ Blanke explains. “We had to 
find another story suitable for Paul Muni. 
We wanted a biographical drama as interest- 
ing and as powerful as Zola and as the story 
of Louis Pasteur which Mr. Muni had played 
the vear before. Such stories are difficult to 








Franz Joseph of Austria. It is the story of 




















find. Actually few men rightly deserve im- 





Brian Aherne and Bette Davis as Maximilian and Carlotta holding court in Mexico. 
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mortality, and it is with such men that we 
choose to concern ourselves when we are 
thinking of a vehicle for Muni. 

“TI believe that Wolfgang Reinhardt first sug- 
gested that we might turn to Mexico and to 
the story of Maximilian and Carlotta to find 
this Muni vehicle. The studio had considered 
it several times before, but never as more than 
an inspired and tragic love theme. Of course 
the idea was not original with us. Three or 
four other studios in Hollywood had an- 
nounced intention to film the story of Maxi- 
milian and Carlotta several times previously 
because it was an enticing plot from the 
pages of comparatively recent history. 

“Hans Werfel, in Germany, already had 
written a play about the characters, a play 
produced in this countrv by Lynn Fontanne 
and Alfred Lunt. It might well have been this 
play which made us think in terms of Muni, 
for Werfel called his drama Fuarez and Maxi- 
milian, although the character of Juarez never 
once appeared on the stage. He was referred 
to in dialogue only as a symbol of those prin- 
ciples of democracy for which he stood. I 
thought many times when we were struggling 
with our script that Werfel deliberately left 
Juarez off-stage, unseen, while he was com- 
posing the play, for Juarez has been a very 
difficult character to handle from the stand- 
point of the screen playwright. But we finally 
got him on paper, and Muni has made him 
live, a veritable monument in bronze.” 

It was the studious Aeneas MacKenzie who 
drew the first writing assignment after Henry 
Blanke, by the very fire of his enthusiasm, had 
“sold” Paul Muni the idea of playing him on 
the screen. This is an important point, for 
Mr. Muni plays only those parts which he 
feels he wants to interpret, and he can, and 
does, reject scripts if they do not appeal to 
him. But Muni has great faith in the judg- 
ment of Blanke, who produced not only The 
Life of Emile Kola, but The Story of Louis 
Pasteur as well. 

So MacKenzie started his task one day in 
November, 1937. He first turned to research. 
Actually few books on the subject were avail- 
able in Los Angeles and Hollywood. This fact 
alarmed Blanke and his studio superiors. They 
reasoned that other film studios already were 
working on the story of Juarez, Maximilian, 
and Carlotta, and had reserved the available 
supply of historical and biographical data. Sub- 
sequently, it was learned there had been no 
necessity for alarm, but it served to speed 
Blanke and his writers into even more feverish 
action. By this time Wolfgang Reinhardt and 
John Huston had been assigned to aid with 
the preparation of the script. 


To protect the story, Warner Bros. pur- 
chased the rights to Bertita Harding’s great 
historical novel The Phantom Crown, and also 
to the Hans Werfel play, #uarez and Maxi- 
milian. These, however, were merely proper- 
ties insuring a legal right to film the story 
and to keep other studios from stepping into 
the race. The books, papers, and research 
reports from which most factual material for 
the final screen play was obtained came from 
357 sources. They were purchased in Europe, 
England, Mexico, and in the eastern United 
States. Many were in French, many more in 
Spanish, and all had to be translated before 
being turned over to Blanke and his scenario 
experts. But from them came a _ veritable 
treasure of fact, color, character, and incident. 
The screen play was built on a firm foundation. 
But that foundation was constructec not with 
ease, but from tremendous labor, days of pa- 
tient discussion and impassioned argument, a 
constant tearing down and re-building. 


“Henry Blanke’s tremendous enthusiasm was 
the thing that actually carried us through,” 
declares Abem Finkel, the last screen-play- 
wright assigned to the story. “‘Time after time 
we thought we were almost licked by a difficult 
character transition, a shift in theme and em- 
phasis from Juarez to some other important 
character in the story. Maximilian and Juarez 
never met in real life, you know. Therefore 
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they never meet in our story. We had what 
amounted to the writing and filming of two 
separate screen plavs, but having them come 
out a single, straight-line theme. Mr. Blanke’s 
enthusiasm fired us to our highest pitch when 
we came to such impasses. He would call us 
into his office the first thing in the morning 
at such a time, and never let us out until after 
the studio had closed for the night. But we 
always licked the ~roblem,” grinned Finkel. 


PRODUCTION 


In the interim, however, as story incidents 
and situations, characters and scenic locations 
were confirmed, the production divisions, with 
an allocation of $1,750,000, executed various 
contributions to the anticipated film. Art 
Director, Anton Grot, and his aide, Leo Kuder, 
drew a total of 3,643 sketches of sets and set 
details. From these drawings, the drafting 
artists finished 7,360 scaled blueprints, and 
the construction department built 54 important 
sets to be used in the production, including 
the exteriors and interiors of three castles, 
Miramon on the Adriatic, the Tuileries, and 
Chapultepec ; the embarcadero at Vera Cruz, 
and a Mexican village to cover ten acres on 
the Warner ranch at Calabasas. 


Set dresser, George Hopkins, assembled more 
than 10,000 items of furniture, furnishings, 
and draperies, the most unusual of which was 
a genuine Winterhalter portrait of Napoleon, 
painted in 1865. It was located in San Diego, 
California. The property department and Pat 
Patterson, prop man assigned to the production, 
kept no record of the thousands of items re- 
quired, and hesitated to even estimate the 
number. Their most difficult item to secure 
was one calling for three dozen roasting ears 
of fresh Indian corn in mid-December. | 


L. L. Burns, head of the studio wardrobe 
department, and Orry-Kelly, style creator, 
worked at their respective tasks: Burns super- 
vising the outfitting of two entire armies, 
three royal courts, and the inhabitants of 
twelve Mexican villages and cities: Orrvy- 
Kelly designing eighteen magnificent gowns 
for Bette Davis in her role as the exotic Em- 
press Carlotta. He also arranged in Paris 
New York, and Mexico City, for the rental of 
costume jewels valued at $250,000. 

Fifty-four principal speaking parts were 
finally cast after Director Dieterle had photo- 
graphed an excess of 100 costume, make-up, 
and character tests. In addition, he _ inter- 
viewed approximately 5,000 extra and sup- 
porting players, and of these latter, used 3,500 
in the 80 days of actual filming. 


While the script was being written, Hal 
Wallis, accompanied by his producer, director, 
and star, made a six-week tour of Mexico, 
visiting every location where background on 
Benito Juarez and his remarkable record of 
accomplishments could be gleaned. In_ this 
way, they seeped themselves, not only in the 
history of a man, but in the atmosphere of a 
country as well. 


_ Finally, on October 29, 1938, with the pre- 
liminary plans in order, the production of 
juarez started with the scenes featuring Brian 
Aherne as Maximilian. On December 20th, 
Miss Davis joined the cast and appeared with 
Mr. Aherne up to the 27th, when the latter 
completed his role and retired from the pro- 
duction. Miss Davis then continued until 
January 8th, 1939, when she, too, finished 
her share of the picture. From January 9th 
to February 6th, the cameras were focused 
on Mr. Muni as the central character. This 
unique schedule was possible because, in _his- 
tory, Maximilian and Carlotta never met Benito 
Juarez. The picture closed February 13th with 
ten days filming of a battle montage between 
French and Mexican soldiers. 


The make-up for Mr. Muni, although very 
simple, required eight weeks to develop by 
Perc Westmore, Warner Bros. make-up de- 
signer, and his laboratory technicians. Mr. 
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Paul Muni as Juarez 





in the photoplay JUAREZ. 
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Aherne’s elaborate flowing whiskers and mag- 
nificently coiffeured hair as Maximilian pre- 
sented a problem which finally cost $567 to 
create. Miss Davis cut her own hair to a 
length of three inches in order to wear per- 
fectly the jet black, center parted wig, char- 
acteristic of Carlotta. 

Juarez was the first feature picture to be 
photographed in Hollywood on the new East- 
man Super XX high-speed negative film. This 
invention approximates a saving of 50 per- 
cent of the light needed heretofore, gives a 
definite third-dimensional effect, and presents 
richer tones within the shadows. 

The original musical score was composed 
by Eric Wolfgang Korngold, winner of the 
recent Motion Picture Academy award for his 
earlier score accompanying Robin Hood. For 
Juarez Mr. Korngold wrote in excess of 3,000 
bars of music, more than in the full length 
opera La Boheme. 


Technical direction was under the super- 
vision of Ernesto Romero, vice-counsel of old 
Mexico on reserve leave. 


When the photoplay presents themes, char- 
acter, and problems ostensibly realistic, it must, 
with certain reservations, reveal the truth.— 
Barnes. 
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The Man Without a Country 


For 
Memorial Day 


A Play for Men in Three Acts, by Elizabeth 
McFadden and Agues Crimmins. Adapted 
from the story of the same name, by Edward 


Everett Hale. 


Theme: the well known story of the young 
oficer in the United States Army who 
cursed his country and was sentenced to 
live without a country. Characters: 22 
men, 2 women, (the latter may be omitted 
if desired,) extras: soldiers, sailors, 
pirates, ete. Time: a_ full evening. 
Scenes: a room at Fort Adams, Miss., 
1807; on board ship, The Warren, at sea. 


Appreciations 


“IT used your version of ‘The Man Without a 


Country’ in Maryville College, Maryville, Tenn. 
One of the men’s literary societies chose it and 
we were all very happy at the end of the per- 
formance. Audience and faculty highly pleased. 
I again used the play in the Bangor, Maine, 
high school. It was a great success in both 
places. I would strongly recommend the play 
to any school.’’—Hore Buxton, Abbot Village, 
Maine. 


‘“*The Man Without a Country’ was given under 
my direction in our school last year as a part of 


the Memorial Day program. I should most cer- 
tainly recommend it for boys. . .. We shall not 


soon forget little singing Joe, or Nolan as he 


sat quietly talking to the boy upon deck.’’— 
—— M. WARNER, High School, East Orange, 


Price: 


Book 35 cents. Royalty: $10.00 


SAMUEL FRENCH 


25 West 45th St., New York 
S11 West 7th St., Los Angeles 























THE NATIONAL 
MUSIC CAMP 


12th Season 
July 25 — August 20 


announces @& new 


DRAMA DEPARTMENT 


headed by 


Blevins Davis 


creator of NBC's ‘'Great Plays'' series 


High school division; college division (credit 
courses for college students and teachers). 
Michigan 


region audiences. Private instruction. Op- 


Productions before vacation 
tional trip to World's Fair with Camp con- 
cert tour. Other departments: orchestra, 
Faculty 32 out- 


standing musicians and directors of radio 


band, choir, radio, art. 


and drama. 


Write for free copy of PRELUDE giving 
full information: 


NATIONAL MUSIC CAMP 


Ann Arbor, Michigan 
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ON THE 
HIGH SCHOOL STAGE 





El Centro, Calif. 


Phil Van Slyke, alumnus of Thespian Troupe 
No. 325 at Central Union High School, was 
recently made chief radio program announcer 
at the University of California at Berkeley. 
Phil was very active in dramatics while he was 
in high school, and a member of his troupe.— 
Marjorie Anderson, Secretary. 


Champaign, III. 


An important event of National Drama Week 
at Champaign Senior High School this year 
was the home-room lessons conducted by mem- 
bers of Thespian Troupe No. 106, which is 
sponsored by Miss Marion Stuart. Outline of 
each lesson covered a number of subjects per- 
taining to the theatres of America, including 
the professional theatres, Little Theatres, Fed- 
eral Theatres, Summer Theatres, and School 
and University Theatres. Factors to look for 
in a good play were also discussed. 


Williamson, W. Va. 


Eleven new members were admitted to mem- 
bership in Troupe No. 23 early in March at 
Williamson High School, under the supervision 
of Miss Rose G. Smith, sponsor. Thespians of 
this school acted as host for a local play festival 
held late in March, preliminary to the State 
High School Drama Festival, which was spon- 
sored by the National Thespian Society on 
April 2lst and 22nd at Marshall College, 
Huntington, W. Va.—Margaret Boland, Sec- 


retary. 
Calhoun, Ga. 
The Playmakers’ Club of Calhoun High 


School presented Mistakes at the Blakes during 
the fall semester, with Miss Mary Earl Good- 
wyne as director. As a result of this successful 
production, several students became eligible for 
membership in Thespian Troupe No. 221, 
which was established by Miss Goodwyne at 
this school last year. Thespians planned a pro- 
gram of three one-act plays for this spring. 
Miss Aileen Jackson is president of the troupe. 
—Glynn Nations, Secretary. 


Terre Haute, Ind. 

Fifteen high schools participated in_ the 
second annual speech arts festival which was 
held at Indiana State Teachers’ College on 
February 10. Entries included State High 
School of Terre Haute, Shortridge of In- 
dianapolis, Worthington, Wiley of Terre 
Haute, Columbus, Clinton, Whiting, Gerst- 
meyer Tech of Terre Haute, Mount Vernon, 
Bloomington, Horace Mann of Gary, Paris, 
West Terre Haute, Ben Davis of Indianapolis, 
and Lincoln of Vincennes. Bloomington High 
School, Thespian Troupe No. 142, was one of 
the four schools which received Superior 
Rating. Dr. Dina Reese Evans acted as 
critic judge. 

Venice, Florida 

A very interesting program made up of 
scenes from Shakespeare's The Comedy of 
Errors, Henry IV, Part III, The Taming of 
the Shrew, Macbeth, The Tempest, and A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream, was given in Feb- 
ruary by the dramatic students of Kentucky 
Military Institute, with Captain L. E. Wiley 
directing. Immediately after the performance, 
Captain Wiley admitted twelve students as 
charter members of Thespian Troupe No. 357. 
The ceremony was conducted on the stage of 


the Gulf Theatre. 


- Festival. 





Brownsville, Pa. 


Nothing But the Truth, a presentation of 
Thespian Troupe No. 187 at Brownsville Senior 
High School, was given during National 
Drama Week early in February, with Miss Jean 
Donahey and Miss Grossman as directors. 


Charleston, W. Va. 


The Curtain and Mask, dramatics club at 
Charleston High School, gave Pride and Preju- 
dice on March 3, with Mr. Lawrence W. Smith 
directing. Incidental music for the production 
was furnished by Christine Johnson and Stuart 
Armstrong. Mr. Smith’ sponsors Thespian 
Troupe No. 200 at this school. 


Onarga, IIl. 

Three full-length plays will have been pro- 
duced at Onarga Township High School by 
the time the present school year comes to a 
close. Thespian produced Huckleberry Finn on 
November 15 as the first of the major plays. 
One Mad Night was given late in February. 
The seniors will give the third major play in 
May. The year’s activities also included the 
production of several one-act plays, one of 
which was entered in the State Dramatic 
All dramatics activities, as well as 
the sponsorship of Troupe No. 278, are in 
charge of Miss Mary F. Temple. 


Alamogordo, New Mex. 


Early to Bed—Early to Rise and the operetta 
Ship Ahoy were the two major dramatic events 
of the present year at Alamogordo High School, 
with Miss Edith L. Welsheimer as director of 
dramatics and sponsor for Troupe No. 81. The 
year also included a number of one-act plays 
given by the Thalian Dramatic Club, an Old 
English Christmas program, a Style Show in 
February, participation in the Southwestern 
Texas Play Contest early in March, and par- 
ticipation in the Play Tournament at Silver 
City, New Mexico, late in April. Eighteen 
students were admitted to membership in the 
local Thespian troupe early in March. 


Delta, Colo. 


Fourteen high schools participated in the 
Play Festival sponsored by National Thespian 
Troupe No. 32 on March 25 at Delta High 
School. Superior Rating was given to the plays 
presented by the high school at Grand Junction, 
Hotchkiss, Paonia and Delta. Excellent Rating 
was given to the plays given by Fruitvale, 
Fruita and Appleton. A rating of Good was 
given to the plays given by Ridgeway, Eckert, 
Montrose, Telluride, Olathe, Gunnison and 
Ouray. Miss Margaret Hoke, director for the 
festival and Thespian Regional Director for 
Colorado, reports that over 1,600 people saw 
the plays and that members of her troupe 
entertained 150 participants at a Thespian 
banquet. M. F. Hartman of Mesa Junior 
College acted as Critic Judge. 


Marked Tree, Ark. 

Members of Thespian Troupe No. 301 were 
awarded first place in the Northeast Arkansas 
Drama Contest held at A. & M. College, 
Jonesboro, on April 1, with their performance 
of The Fifth Commandment. The cast was 
directed by Mrs. Marie Thost Pierce, who 
recently established a Thespian troupe at 


Marked Tree High School. 
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Kenneth W. Turner’s Arrangement of Moliere’s The 
Imaginary Invalid has been most enthusiastically 
received. We have room for only two comments: 
Barclay Leathem, of Western Reserve University, 
writes us: “I will be glad to recommend this adapta- 
tion to high school directors in this territory. The 
excellent work done by Mr. Turner on this play cer- 
tainly deserves commendation and enthusiastic sup- 
port.” * * * We jump to the University of Kansas, 
whence Allen Crafton, Head of the Department of 
Speech and Drama, writes: “I want to congratulate 
you on the adaptation of Moliere’s The Imaginary 
Invalid. I feel that it is a good job, is workable, and 
gives us one of Moliere’s plays in an attractive, under- 
standable way.” * * * Of course it carries the ap- 
proval of the Committee for the Revision of Old 
Plays for the High School Stage. * * * We’re ap- 
proaching the end of another play-producing season. 
* * * We're also approaching the day when we pull 
from an envelope the slips that some of us sealed 
away last fall, on which we had written our predic- 
tions of how the new plays on our list would sell. 
We'll see now who scores—who can pick and who 
can’t. There aren’t going to be many disappoint- 
ments, for we seem to have a higher percentage of 
hits this year than usual. And some surprises. * * * 
We all felt that Early to Bed, Early to Rise was going 
to be successful, but none of us predicted the scope 
of the terrific hit it has become! Blackberry Winter, 
a play about the South, we thought would sell in 
the South, and yet its sale has been ten to one in the 
North. * * * Won’t somebody tell us why? * * * 
Dictator Dad got off to a slow start, but is roaring 
up like thunder just now, with productions coming 
thick and fast. We’re glad of that. * * * We think it’s 


This Mark 


Contidentially-- 


one of the finest plays for high schools ever pub- 
lished. * * * The Summons of Sariel hardly sold a 
copy all fall and winter. Then what happened? * * * 
We still don’t know. * * * But five productions were 
scheduled in a week, and since then notices of them 
have been coming in steadily. * * * And those who 
have produced it tell us, without qualification, that 
its the most beautiful play they have ever given. 
* * * They tell us that they didn’t know, till they 
got into it, just how magnificent the play is. If you’re 
looking for a one-act that can be played by an all 
girl cast, don’t look farther. * * * That reminds us: 
Once, typing about an all girl cast, we typed it: 
“all girl cats” and the play the phrase described was 
just about that, too — which brings up another angle 
of this fascinating business of publishing plays: 
Women will produce plays that satirize women and 
their foibles, but we know of no play on our list, or 
anybody else’s, satirizing men and their foibles, that 
has sold well. And why is that? * * * Sam Curelop 
of the road company of What a Life, was in the 
office the other day —a most attractive boy of 15, 
playing a bit part. He was trying to analyze “hokum” 
and finally arrived at this: “It’s something natural 
that’s overdone.” He had a volume of Boleslavsky 
on ‘Acting, The First Six Lessons”, under his arm. 
(Could we mail you a copy at $1.50?), and left 
sooner than we wished, so that he could do his school 
work, which has to be in the office of the Professional 
Children’s School promptly every week. A _ pro- 
fessional at 15, Sam may be going places. * * * Our 
catalogue has been going lots of places, too, this year, 
and if it hasn’t reached your place yet, a postcard 
will bring it. Just address : 





The 
@ Dramatic Publishing Company 


on Good Phys O% East Van Buren St. Department T. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


The plays mentioned above are priced as follows: « ~~ pe Mae aris 


- a. + - :.. 
igh td rent, SEER 


receipts amount to $200.00) ; basic minimum fee, 
$10.00. Write for details. 75c. 


Dictator Dad, by Ann Weatherly. Comedy in 3 acts; 
6 m, 6 w. Royalty $25.00 (only if gross receipts 
amount to $200.00); basic minimum fee, $10.00. 
Write for details. 75c. 


The Imaginary Invalid, by Moliere. Arranged and 
adapted by Kenneth Weston Turner. Comedy in 3 
acts; 8 m, 4 w, or 5 m, 5 w. Non-royalty. 75c. 

Early to Bed, Early to Rise, by William F. Davidson. 
Comedy in 3 acts; 5 m, 6 w. Royalty, $25.00 (only 


if gross receipts amount to $200.00) ; basic minimum 
fee, $10.00. Write for details. 75c. 


Blackberry Winter, by Hubert Hayes. Comedy-drama 
in 3 acts; 3 m, 6 w. Royalty $25.00 (only if gross 


Summons of Sariel, by Magdalene Kessie. Drama in 
1 act; 9 w. Time, 25 min. Royalty $5.00. 35c. 
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THE DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH 
OF 
LOUISIANA STATE UNIVERSITY 


SUMMER SESSION, JUNE 5—AUGUST 3, 1939 
COURSES 


Speech Fundamentals; Public Speaking; Drama for 
the Actor, Director and Playwright; Stagecraft and 
Stage Design; Advanced Public Discussion and De- 
bate; Speech Pathology; Applied Phonetics; Voice 
Science; Interpretation of Literary Forms; History 
ot Speech Education; Introduction to Graduate 
Study in Speech; Clinical Practice in Speech Cor- 
rection; Classical Rhetoric; Seminar in Drama; 


Research. 

FACULTY 
C, M. Wise; G. W. Gray; C. L. Shaver; D. C. 
Dickey; Harriet R. Idol; Lucia Morgan Nesom; 
E. R. Minchew; Mary Bentley Caughey. 


Extra-Curricular Activities 
Drama: Two full-evening plays, one by regular stu- 
dents, and one by students in the Dramatic 
Institute. 
Choral Reading: Rehearsal throughout the summer 
and periormances on various occasions. 


Luncheons: Gatherings of graduate groups and 
speech major groups. 

Recreation: Annual fishing trip to the Gulf of 
Mexico. Trips to the Evangeline Country and to 


New Orleans. 


Speech Conference, June 12-21 
Fight lectures by Dr, Gladys L. Borchers of the 
L niversity of Wisconsin, chairman of the Secondary 
School Committee of the NATS. 


Dramatic Institute, June 5-25 
Courses in different phases of drama_ conducted 
by faculty members, with Earl W. Blank of Berea 
College as visiting instructor. A three-act play and 
two one-act plays are produced. 


Regular Session—1939-40 
Courses in all major fields of speech: public speak- 
ing, rhetoric, debate, interpretation, drama, pho- 
netics, voice science, speech psychology, speech 
pathology, speech correction, fundamentals, radio. 
REGULAR FACULTY 
C. M. Wise, Ph. D.; G. W. Gray, Ph.D.; C. L. 
Shaver, Ph.D.; C. E. Kantner, Ph.D.; Harriett R. 
Idol, Ph.D.; Clifford Anne King, Ph.D.: D. C. 
Dickey, Ph.D.; Mrs. E, I Flower, B.M.; B.O.; 
Ralph Steetle, M. : 
For information please write to 


C. M. WISE 
Chairman, Department of Speech 
Louisiana State University 
University, Louisiana 














USE 
LONGMANS' 
PLAYS 


and take advantage of our play 
Service, including the famous Di- 
rectors Manuscript which is lent 
free with many of our plays. 


We also have popular plans for 
exchanging plays and. for exam- 
ining new plays as_ published. 
Write for particulars and for our 
free catalogue describing profes- 
sional plays, in both one and three- 
acts, for amateur use. 


LONGMANS 
GREEN & 
COMPANY 


114 Fifth Ave., New York 
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Cast of the operetta, THE BELLE OF BAGDAD, at Colfax, Washington, High School. 





Clayton, Mo. 

Two performances of Seven Sisters were 
given by the Senior Class of Clayton High 
School in mid-December, under the direction of 
Mr. Blandford Jennings, sponsor for Troupe 
No. 322 at this school and Thespian Regional 
Director for the State of Missouri. Jean Sapin 
was assistant director, while Lloyd Herpel was 
production manager. A large and attractive 
program printed in the Thespian colors of blue 
and gold added much interest to the occasion. 


Burley, Idaho 

A program of three one-act plays, consisting 
of Auf Wiedersehn, A Happy Journey, and 
Fixin’s, was given on March 1 by the Speech 
Department of Burley High School, with Mr. 
E. J. Ryan directing. Members of Troupe 
No. 111 of this school took charge of the State 
Declamation Festival, which was held here on 
April 14 and 15.—Marshall Gilchrist. 


Missouri Valley, lowa 

Nine high schools entered the Harrison 
County Play Festival, which was held on March 
9 and 10 at Missouri Valley High School, with 
Mr. Bernard Greeson as director. Entries in- 
cluded plays from Dunlap, Logan, Magnolia, 
Missouri Valley, Modale, Mondamin, Persia, 
Pisgah and Woodbine. Mr. Greeson sponsors 
Troupe No. 179 at Missouri Vallev. Mr. Ken- 
neth Burkholder of Benson High School, 
Omaha, Neb., acted as critic judge. 


Springville, Utah 

The Red and Blue, a school paper at Spring- 
ville High School devotes a full page to the 
activities of Thespian Troupe No. 92, which 


(Thespian Troupe No. 329.) 





Miss Bernice Park sponsors at this school. 
Activities for the present year started in January 
with a series of troupe meetings. On Janu- 
ary 21, Thespians attended the production of 
Petticoat Fever at the University of Utah. On 
February 4, Thespians attended a production of 
The Bishop Misbehaves, also produced at the 
University. Late in March, Thespians produced 
the one-acts, The Swamp Spirit, Sweet, and 
Light. The group also attended a production 
of Our Town at Salt Lake City. 


Middletown, N. Y. 


Two performances of The Patsy were given 
in November by the dramatic society of Middle- 
town High School, with Mr. Miles S. McLain 
as director. Mr. McLain is sponsor for Thes- 
pian Troupe No. 74 at this school. Another 
success of this season was the production of 
The Case of the Laughing Dwarf, in which 
Thespians participated. National Drama Week 
was observed with speeches, assembly programs, 
and a theatre party. Eight new members were 
added to the troupe early in February under 
Mr. McLains supervision. 


Canton, Ohio 


Miss Florence E. Hill, sponsor for Thespian 
Troupe No. 66 at Lehman High School, writes 
as follows regarding the activities of her Thes- 
pians: 

“Because of my serious illness in December, 
my work has suffered a bit. I should like to 
report, however, that my troupe has been get- 
ting on with practically no director. In 
October they went alone to Cleveland and 
presented our contest play of last vear, There 
Comes a Time, for the N. E. O. T. A. Drama 























Group. A few weeks later, two of my Thes- 
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Miss Gladys Steenbergh. 


Cast of THE CALL OF THE BANSHEE at Oswego, New York, High School. Directed by 
(Thespian Troupe No. 118.) 
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pians wrote and directed a one-act play, and 
along with The Happy Journey earned a 
hundred dollars toward a new stage curtain. 
Three of my Thespians won scholarships offered 
by Northwestern University last summer, I feel 
very proud of my Thespians.” 


Deland, Fla. 


Mrs. Horace Gray, sponsor for Troupe No. 
238 at Deland High School, reports that she is 
enjoying a very active dramatic season. In 
addition to the production of several plays last 
spring, Thespians were instrumental in organiz- 
ing a Central Florida District of Thespian 
troupes, including Orlando, Daytona Mainland, 
Daytona, Seabreeze, Sanford, and Deland. Rep- 
resentatives from the various troupes were 
brought together at a banquet. Dramatic 
activities continued during the summer months 
under the sponsorship of the Summer Little 
Theatre Group. 

This year’s schedule opened with a program 
of four one-act plays, Thursdays at Home, 
Henrys Mail-Order Wife, Ghostly Lovers, and 
Thanks Awfully. Thespians entertained ll 
the near-by troupes after the performance of 
Emperor jones at Stetson University, which is 
located at Deland. The Thespian play, Grow- 
ing Pains, was given in January before very 
appreciative audiences. National Drama Week 
activities included a very inspiring talk given in 
assembly by Dr. Irving C. Stover, director of 
dramatics at Stetson University. Dr. Stover 
spoke on the Educational Theatre. 

Plans for the spring include a State conven- 
tion of representatives from all the troupes in 
Florida. An educational program is being 
planned as part of the convention, which will 
be held some time in May. An outdoor per- 
formance of A Midsummer Night’s Dream is 
also included in the spring activities: 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


The Sages of 1939, dramatics club at 
Hughes High School, presented The Seven 
Sisters, a farce by Edith Ellis, on February 
16 and 17. The production was under the 
direction of Miss Erna Kruckemeyer.  Sev- 
eral faculty members were in charge of various 
production committees. 


Florence, Colo. 


Here Comes Charlie was given by members 
of Thespian Troupe No. 28 at Florence High 
School during the fall semester. In December, 
Thespians staged their annual inter-class play 
contest, all entries for which are directedi by 
Thespians. The Freshmen play, Kidnapping 
Betty, took first place and was later given before 
the Women’s Club. An open-house meeting 
was held on February 22, the program of 
which consisted of readings, a short play, and 
talks on the objectives of the National Thes- 
pian Society. Eleven new members had been 
taken into the troupe by February 1. Thes- 
pian activities are under the supervision of 
Mr. Earl Davison this year.—Florence Rueger, 
Secretary. 


Hundred, W. Va. 


National Drama Week was observed with a 
series of events early in February at Hundred 
High School. On February 6 a special anni- 
versary program was given before alumni 
members of Troupe No. 43, faculty members 
and parents of the active troupe members. The 
vrogram included talks on the history of the 
Thespian Society, musical readings, and the 
presentation of the one-act play, Dreams. On 
February 7, Thespains attended a performance 
of the photoplay, fesse James, at Fairmont, 
W. Va. On February 8, Thespians sponsored 
the showing of the motion picture Kidnapped, 
the proceeds from which will be used to pur- 
chase stage curtains. Posters announcing the 
observance of National Drama Week were 
displayed in all the leading business houses 
of the city for a two-week period. Miss Anna 
Virginia Rector has charge of Thespian 
activities. 
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engraved from first editions: 


Lou'siana Belle 

Oh! Lemuel! 

Open Thy Lattice, Love 

Oh! Susanna 

Camptown Races 

Wilt Thou Be Gone, Love 

iielly Biy 

Come Where My Love Lies Dreaming 
Oh! Boys, Carry Me ‘Long 

Old Uncie Ned 

Some Folks 

Glendy Burk, The 

Village Maiden 

Beautiful Dreamer 

Hard Times Come Again No More 
Ring, Ring de Banjo 

Ay Old Kentucky Home 

Massa's in de Cold Ground 

Old Black Joe 

Old Folks at Home 

Jeanie with the Light Brown Hair 


LADY 





—— SPEPHEN FOSPER 


Romantic Play in 4 acts, with music, by EARL Hopson SMITH 


This beautiful 75c edition contains 68 music plates 


“The sparkling, lilting, the sweet and melancholy 
tunes of Stephen Foster live again, as does America’s 
most beloved composer himself, in the four-act play, 
STEPHEN FOSTER or WEEP NO MORE MY 


Knoxville News-Sentinel. 


DRAMATISTS PLAY SERVICE, Inc. 


6 East 39th Street, New York City 





This appealing play unfolds the beautiful 
romance between Stephen Foster, the great 
composer, and Susan Pentland and Jane 
Denny McDowell, once Pittsburgh’s most 
celebrated young ladies. Stephen and Susan 
have always been in love with each other, 
and are engaged to be married. But Jane, 
too, has always loved Stephen. Stephen’s 
family force him to leave for Cincinnati, 
there to work in his brother's shipping 
yards; to forget his desire to go on writ- 
ing songs, and to prove that he can sup- 
port a wife. While Stephen is away his 
rival, Andrew Robinson, wins and marries 
Susan. Meantime Stephen has determined 
to live his own life in the face of all oppo- 
sition. He returns to Pittsburgh, learns 
what Susan has done, and marries Jane. 
The marriages do not alter Stephen’s love 
for Susan, nor Susan’s for Stephen. But 
Jane’s charm and understanding save the 
situation. Time draws Susan to Andrew’s 
standards; thus helping Stephen to fall 
out of love with Susan, and in love with 
Jane. The text includes the most famous 
Foster songs. 

Romantic play in 4 acts. 7 men; 5 women; 
(extras, choruses). 1 interior setting; cos- 
tumes, mid-19th century. Books, with full 
text of play, and piano and vocal score of 
21 songs, 75c. Royalty, $10.00. 














Longview, Texas 


An evening of one-act plays consisting of 
The Woman Who Understood Men, Yaller 
Squares, and Pink and Patches, was presented 
late in February by the dramatics class of Long- 
view Senior High School, under the direction of 
Miss Ethel Kaderli. The best of the three 
plays, Yaller Squares, was entered in the county 
play contest held at Kilgore, Texas, on March 
17th. The Junior Class play, Spring Fever, 
was given early in March. ‘Thespian Troupe 
No. 282 was established by Miss Kaderli at this 
school during the fall semester. 


Twin Falls, Idaho 


As You Like It On Skis, a modern version 
of the Shakespearean play by Miss Florence 


Rees, was given by the Class of 1940 at Twin 
Falls High School on February 16th and 17th. 
The double cast system was used. Miss Rees, 
who sponsors Thespian Troupe No. 256, reports 
that the novelty of the production was the 
subject of highly favorable comment among the 
large audiences that saw the play. 


Big Timber, Montana 


Troupe No. 13 at Sweet Grass High School, 
with Miss Callie Allison as sponsor, has ad- 
mitted twenty-three members so far this year. 
The dramatic program for the year has included 
two one-act plays, Sparkin’ and Cabbages ; two 
three-act plays, Peggy Parks and Girl Shy. 
Thespians will have two pages devoted to their 
activities in the first edition of the schoo] an- 
nual, Timberlines. 








Members of Na- 
tional ,Thespian 
Troupe No. 173 at 
Central High 
School, Bellevue, 
Ohio. Sponsored 
by Miss Jessie A. 


Green. 
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Scene from DIGGING UP THE DIRT as given by Eastwood High School, Syracuse, New York. 








Troupe No. 54.) 








Directed by Miss Cecilia Anderson. (Thespian 











Weston, W. Va. 

Miss Urilla M. Bland, sponsor for Troupe No. 
99 at Weston High School, reports that her 
production of Oliver Twist, winning play in the 
Thespian Play Contest sponsored by the Chil- 
dren’s Press of Charleston, W. Va., was an out- 
standing success. The play was given early in 
November of this year. Miss Bland’s Thespians 
acted as host for one of the local Thespian play 
festivals held this spring preliminary to the 
State Play Festival sponsored by The National 
Thespian Society. 

* * sg 

Syracuse, N. Y. 


Miss Cecilia C. Anderson, sponsor for Troupe 
No. 54 at Eastwood High School reports that 
all production work at her school is done by 
students under her supervision. Students take 
charge of all committees. Plays given during the 
fall semester included Polly of the Circus and 


Brothers, both of which were later repeated be- 
fore outside groups. Miss Anderson has added 
several members to her troupe this year. 

+ * + 


Flemington, W. Va. 

Thespians began their activities for the pres- 
ent year with a breakfast for active members 
given early in September. In November followed 
the full-length play, Tempest and Sunshine, 
which resulted in the addition of six new mem- 
bers to the troupe. Other activities for the year 
included a play contest in March, the senior 
class play in April, and participation in the 
State Drama Festival sponsored by The Na- 
tional Thespian Society. Dramatic activities are 
sponsored by Mr. Edward Thomas. 

—Helen Benda, Sec’y. 
* * 


Lemmon, S. Dak. 


Troupe No. 83 at Lemmon High School began 
the year’s activities with a minstrel show given 











early in the fall. The dramatics club assisted 
with the production of a special Armistice day 
program, and took first place in the dramatic 
and humorous divisions in the district declama- 
tory contest. As a result of the junior class play, 
Balmy Days, eight new members were added to 
the troupe under the sponsorship of Miss Helen 
Movius, Thespian director. 
* * * 


Struthers, Ohio 


The production of the play, The Green Light, 
during the fall semester was a financial and 
dramatic success at Struthers Junior-Senior 
High School, under the direction of Arleigh 
Westerbeck, sponsor for Troupe No. 89. The 
school’s dramatics clubs have been very active 
this spring with contest plays, one of which, 
Storm Before Sunset, was entered in the drama 
festival held at Kent State University on April 
21, 22. New Fires was scheduled for production 
this spring. 
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WRITE TODAY ON A PENNY POST CARD FOR YOUR COPY OF 
THE 1939 BALFOUR BLUE BOOK— FREE 


OFFICIAL THESPIAN STATIONERY 


(Die Stamped With Your Crest) 





1301A-39 Balfour Parchment, Ivory ...............2+.0008: $1.25 per quire 
1233-39 Balfour Square Check, White.................... 1.25 per quire 
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Above stationery replaces that noted on official order forms. | 


Sole Official Jeweler to the National Thespians 
| ~L.G. BALFOUR COMPANY 
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Cast for the production of MILESTONES at Hillsborough High School, Tampa, Florida. 


Directed by Miss Thelma E. Jones. (Thespian Troupe No. 147.) 





Delta, Colo. 


Cappy Ricks was given last November by the 
junior class of Delta High School, under the 
direction of Miss Margaret E. Hoke. In Decem- 
ber members of the dramatics club and Thespian 
Troupe No 32 gave a program of three one-act 
plays at the local theatre, the proceeds of which 
were designated as a “Dramatic Club Benefit.” 
A major activity of this spring was the drama 
festival in which a number of schools par- 
ticipated and which was established under Miss 
Hoke’s direction. Miss Hoke is Thespian Re- 
gional director for the State of Colorado. 

* * * 
Johnstown, Ohio 

China Boy was given by Thespians of Troupe 
No. 7 at Johnstown High School on November 
18 as their annual play production. The per- 
formance was praised highly. During the fall 
semester Thespians also contributed one-act 
plays for various special programs, all of which 


were directed by Mrs. Elizabeth D. Doughton, 
troupe sponsor. 


Rexburg, Idaho 


A study of puppets and marionettes was the 
major project this year for Thespians of Troupe 
No. 10 at Madison High School, with Mr. 
Elmer S. Crowley as director. Thespians also 
staged an impressive program for Armistice 
Day and took the leading roles in the all-school 
play, Night of January 16th, given during the 
fall semester. Mr. Crowley has prepared an 
impressive initiation ceremony for his troupe, 
the greater part of which is devoted to an 


* * 





oral examination of each student who seeks 
membership. 

* * 
Newport News, Va. 

Miss Dorothy Crane, sponsor for Thespian 
Troupe No. 122 at Newport News High School, 
reports the production of Seen But Not Heard, 
produced by her drama department on Novem- 
ber 15. Thespians were responsible for the 
Christmas play given in December. In Feb- 
ruary, the Seniors gave their class play. Seven- 
teen students were admitted to Thespian mem- 
bership during the fall semester. 

x % 


Kenmore, N. Y. 

The fall semester was devoted to a study 
of acting by members of Troupe No. 108 at 
Kenmore High School. Miss Eve Strong, Thes- 
pian sponsor, was in charge of the project. 
Plays given during the fall term included The 
Youngest, given by the dramatics club, a radio 
production of Robin Hood given in assembly, 
and a Christmas pantomime. Nine new mem- 
bers qualified for membership during the fall 
semester. 


* * 
Clarksburg, W. Va. 
A very attractive program was used for the 
production of Abie’s Irish Rose, staged by 
Thespians of Troupe No. 226 of Washington 
Irving High School early in December. The 
play was directed by Miss Lillie Mae Bauer, 
Thespian sponsor and Regional Director for 
West Virginia. Technical advisers included 
Fernon Gregoire, Floyd Bonar, Edith Heavner 
and Ann Connell. 


* 








Scene from THE YOUNGEST as given by members of Troupe No. 147 at Hillsborough High 
Miss Thelma E. Jones, director. 
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«xxx PLAYS 
for 
HIGH SCHOOL 
THESPIANS 


We specialize in plays for 
Fligh Schools. Percentage 
Royalty. Playbook Exchange. 


New Fires, 6 M. 9 W. 

SPRING Fever, 6 M. 6 W. 
BEGINNER’s Lucx,7M.8W. 
HEADED FoR EDEN, 7 M. 10 W. 
THE Kinc Rupes By, 6 M. 6 W. 
REMEMBER THE Day, 13 M. 12 W. 
WINGS OF THE Morwninc, 6 M. 9 W. 
AMERICAN, VERY Ear.ty, 9 M. 10 W. 
THE Hoosier SCHOOLMASTER, 18 M. 8 W. 
PARENTS AND Pictaits, 5 M. 8 W. 
ONCE IN A LIFETIME, 6 M. 7 W. 
APRON-STRING REVOLT, 7 M. 6 W. 
THE Eyes or TLALoc,7 M.7 W. 
UNIVERSAL A.IBI, 7 M. 7 W. 
HEART Trousie, 5 M.5 W. 


Any of these plays may be purchased on 
our Exchange Plan, for examination pur- 
poses. Books, 75 cents each. See expla- 
nation of the Exchange Plan and Percen- 
tage royalty on page 3 of our catalogue. 


One-Acts 


SUBMERGED, 6 M. 
Firty-Firty, 2 M. 2 W. 
A MESSAGE FROM Kuuru, 4 M. 
A NIGHT IN THE Country, 6 M. 
THE SOUND AND THE Fury, 2 M. 
Last FLicnht Over, 3 M. 2 
STRANGE Roap, 1 M.3 W. 
SKY-FoppDER, 3 M. 


W. 
W. 


3 
2 
W. 
Books, 50 Cents each. Royalty, $5.00. 


Plays for Study and Production 


TREASURE HUNT 
And Four Other One-Act Plays for 
Young People. 


STAR BRIGHT 
And Four Other Short Plays for the Teens. 


THE YEARBOOKS 
Twenty-Five Non-Royalty One-Act Plays 
in Each Volume. 


TELL-A-VISION PLAYS 


Write for descriptive catalogue and full 
information concerning rules and prizes 
in our Play-Picture Contest. 


Row, Peterson & Company 


EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


131 E. 23rd St. 


149 New Montgomery St. 
New York City 


San Francisco 


| 


| 


| 
| 
| 
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The University of Southern California 
SCHOOL OF SPEECH 


Located at the Cultural Center of the Southwest, in the Atmosphere of Excellent Libraries, 


Motion Pictures, Studios, and Fine Theatres. 





Related Work: 
and Sciences. 


A Drama Workshop. 


legiate Players. 





National Honorary Organizations: 


Courses of Interest to Teachers and Students of Dramatics 


Dramatics (Acting), Advanced Dramatics (Directing), Stage and Photoplay Appreciation, Staging of Poetry, 
Evolution of the Theatre, Radio Speech, Interpretation, Voice and Diction, Public Speaking and Debating, 
Phonetics, Voice Science, and Speech Correction. 


Seminars in Dramatics, Interpretation, Phonetics, Public Speaking and Debate; 
Theory, and Graduate Studies. 


In Cinematography, Art, Music, Literature, and other courses in the College of Letters, Arts, 


Degrees: A. B., A.M., Ph. D. 


Group Discussion, Rhetorical 


Phi Beta, Zet Phi Eta, Delta Sigma Rho, Tau Kappa Alpha, National Col- 




















First Semester, 1938-39: September 19 to February 4 
Second Semester, 1938-39: February 13 to June 14 


A FRIENDLY SCHOOL WITH A PERSONAL INTEREST IN EVERY STUDENT. 


Write for bulletins of the School of Speech, Summer Session, Graduate School, and Circular of Information. 


| Address: RAY K. IMMEL, Ph. D., Director, School of Speech 
| The University of Southern California, University Park, Los Angeles 


Two Summer Terms, 1939: 
June 19 to July 28, and July 31 to September 1 




















Harrisburg, Ill. 


Thespians of Troupe No. 16 at Harrisburg 
Township High School opened the present year 
with the election of officers early in the fall. 
Thespians serve as officers for the Purple Cur- 
tain, the school’s larger dramatic club. Late in 
November, the seniors gave Wings of the Morn- 
ing, as their class play. In November, the school 
presented two radio programs for the Red Cross 
over station WEBQ. Both programs were di- 
rected by Mrs. Lolo F. Eddy, Thespian sponsor. 
Growing Pains was considered early in the year 
as the junior class play to be given this spring. 
This season’s dramatic activities also include a 
number of one-act plays and an amateur show. 


Woodbury, N. J. 


The first major play of the year at Wood- 
bury High School was Through the Keyhole, 
given by the junior class under the direction of 
Mr. George S. Milton. Late in October the 
Dramatics Club gave two one-acts, “Q. E, D.” 
and His First Shave. One of the major events 
of this year was the formation of Thespian 
Troupe No. 205 under Mr. Milton’s supervision. 


Pana, IIl. 


Night of January 16th, presented by the 
junior class late in October, and the following 
one-act plays, Who Says Cant, The Great 
Allowance Battle, His Fust Desserts, and The 
Red Lamp, all staged as assembly programs, 
were the major dramatic events of the fall 
semester at Pana Township High School. Miss 
Mary E. Furr sponsors Troupe No. 219 at 
this school. 


Litchfield, Minn. 


Anne-What’s Her Name, the junior class play, 
and the operetta, Pinafore, given by the Music 
Department, were given the fall semester at 
Litchfield High School during Assembly plays in- 
cluded The Winner, Full Circle, and Why the 
Chimes Rang. A special event of the fall season 


* * 
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was the appearance in assembly of the Pollard 
Players in Barrels of Money. Mr. LaRue Jensen 
directs dramatics and Thespian activities. 

* + * 


Aurora, Nebr. 


Peg O’ My Heart was given in place of the 
annual Christmas play this year at Aurora High 
School, with Miss Loine Gaines, sponsor for 
Troupe No. 17, as director. Miss Gaines re- 
ports that Thespians preside over an impressive 
initiation each year at the annual dinner of the 
dramatics department, and that Thespian mem- 
bership is a much coveted honor at her school. 
Thespians are also in charge of various produc- 
tion committees and many of the responsibilities 
are now being assumed by students. 

* * * 


Casper, Wyo. 
The production of Independence Rock, an 


original drama by Miss Beulah Bayless, is one 
of the major dramatic events in recent months 








In Southern California 


HAMMOND HALL 
LITTLE THEATRE 


Summer Season 1939 
JULY 5 to AUGUST 18 


Improve your knowledge of acting, directing and 
stagecraft at the Hammond Hall Summer Theatre. 

imited enrollment permits actual production 
experience. High school students, college stu- 
dents, teachers and others interested in Little 
Theatre work. 


For details address 
HAMMOND GREEN, Director 
231 South Westmoreland Avenue 
LOS ANGELES CALIFORNIA 











at Natrona County High School, Casper, 
Wyoming. Miss Bayless sponsors Thespian 
Troupe No. 1 at this school. The first full- 
length play of the fall semester was Barry’s 
Spring Dance, staged in November. 

* * * 
Milwaukee, Oregon 

Important dramatic events of the fall semester 

at Union High School included the production 
of Why the Chimes Rang staged at Christmas, 
the Maroon program given in December, and 
the production of the senior class play, Tons of 
Money, staged in January, with the lead played 
by Betty Jane Stevens, president of Troupe 
No. 75 at this school, which is sponsored by 
Miss Janet Cox. Mr. H. H. Brockhaus, regional 
director for the state of Oregon, addressed 
members of this club early in March. 

* * * 


Weirton, W. Va. 


A study of radio during the first semester at 
Weir High School was climaxed with the pres- 
entation of the play, ferry Comes Back, over 
station WWVA in Wheeling, West Virginia. 
The broadcast opened the annual Christmas 
Seal Drive. Under the direction of Miss Helen 
Sharp, a Speech Arts Club was also established 
during the fall semester, the purpose of which 
is to give students training in the fundamentals 
of public speaking. Those who achieve high 
rating in this club are admitted to membership 
in Troupe No. 6 which is sponsored by Miss 
Ella P. Harbourt. Apron-String Revolt was 
staged by the mid-year graduating class early 
in January.—Betty Adams, Sec’ y. 

* * * 


East Haven, Conn. 


The first annual Senior Class play, The 
Mummy arid the Mumps, was given on Febru- 
ary 23rd at East Haven High School, with 
Miss Louise Scott directing. Miss Scott spon- 
sors Thespian Troupe No. 63. The program 
for the Senior Class play included an impressive 
list of patrons and patronesses. 
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Members of Thespian Troupe No. 11 at Park County High School, Livingston, Montana. 
Miss Nelle Weston, sponsor. 





East Millinocket, Me. 

Members of George Arliss Troupe No. 273, 
at Garret Schenck, Jr., High School, sponsored 
the production of American, Very Early, on 
October 21, 25, with Mr. Daniel Turner, 
Thespian sponsor, as director. The Senior 
Class followed with the production of The 
Thread of Destiny on November 22, 23. Pupils 
of the eighth grade gave Three Pills in a 
Bottle, at the University of Maine, Orono, on 
October 28, before the department of Second- 

















7 LITTLE WOMEN 
PAULINE PHELPS 


whose dramatization of 
“THE ADVENTURES OF 
TOM SAWYER” 


has been acclaimed ‘‘one of the best plays for 
high school students ever read or seen on the 


stage.”’ 
OF ROYALTY MERIT 
but 


WITHOUT ROYALTY 


1939 play in 3 acts. 4 m. 7 f. 1 int. Full eve- 
ning. In this dramatization of ‘‘the most popu- 
lar girl’s book ever written in America,’’ Louisa 
Alcott’s work is beautifully preserved and the 
four “‘little women” faithfully portrayed, as are 
also the other important characters from the 
beloved novel. Besides Mr. and Mrs. March 
and their four daughters, Meg, Jo, Beth and 
Amy, there are: Laurie, the neighbor boy, who 
later marries Amy; Professor Bhacer, the Grr- 
man teacher (a strong character part); John 
Brooke, Laurie’s tutor; Aunt March, and Han- 
nah, the maid (two other good character parts), 
who furnish a large share of the comedy. Act 
One under the caption YOUTH is divided into 
two scenes, *‘A Merry Christmas’”’ and ‘“‘A Tele- 
gram’’; Act Two, GROWING UP, with two 
scenes, ‘‘Aunt March Settles the Question,’’ and 
**Tender Troubles’; Act Three, MATURITY, 
with two scenes, ‘‘Heartache’’ and ‘‘Under the 
Umbrella.’’ Each of these scenes may be used 
as a separate play. We believe this is the only 
dramatization of this story offered without 
royalty, and there is only one setting. If desir- 
ing a play with charm and audience appeal, 
send for a copy of Pauline Phelps’ ‘‘Little 
Women.” It challenges comparison. The only 
requirement for the first production is the pur- 

ase of 10 copies of the play. Repeat per- 
formances, $2.50 each. 75¢ 








Send for our free catalog of Readings, 
Plays, and Entertainments, in which are 
listed many other good plays. 


WETMORE DECLAMATION BUREAU 
1631 South Paxton Street, Sioux City, lowa 
Dept. T 
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ary School Principals of the Maine Teacher’s 
Association. 


Grand Ledge, Mich. 


Two important dramatic events of the present 
school year at Grand Ledge High School were 
the presentation of Smilin’ Through and The 
Goose Hangs High, both produced under the 
direction of Miss Eleanor Yinger. Miss Yinger 
is also responsible for establishing National 
Thespian Troupe No. 356 at this school. Ten 
students formed the charter roll for the troupe 
established on February 10. 

* * 


Fairview, W. Va. 


The first major dramatic production of the 
present year at Fairview High School was the 
play, The Ghost Train, presented early in 
December. Several members of Thespian 
Troupe No. 34 had parts in the play. Several 
other students became eligible for membership 
as a result of their work in this production. 
The dramatics club and Thespian Troupe are 
under the direction of Miss Mary Sturm.— 
jack Capshaw, Sec’y. 

x 


Norfolk, Nebr. 

Thespians serve as a nucleus for a weekly 
radio program started this year at Norfolk 
Senior High School, under the direction of Mr. 
Donley Feddersen, Thespian sponsor. The 
programs are given over Station WJAG. Schools 
from Norfolk have been presenting an half hour 
program every other week over this station. 
The first play production of the year was Fly 
Away Home given in December. Thespians 
were responsible for a novel Christmas window 
planned for the annual Christmas Vespers. 
Drama Week was celebrated with a Thespian 
All-School play staged on February 7. Several 
parts were played by members of the newly or- 
ganized Junior Dramatics Club. In December, 
twelve new members were taken into the troupe. 
Mr. Feddersen reports that four major plays 
will have been given by the time the present 
school year comes to a close. 


* 


* 


* * 

















COMPLETE 
STAGE EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 


LIE PINS 


cenicStudios 
TIFFIN,OHIO 


TRADE MARK 


{ars 
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for Rent 























THESPIAN FELT 
LETTERS 


No. 1 


Felt insignia consisting of a rectangular 
shield, 6 inches high, 4% inches wide ; 
white felt with 4-inch letter “T” ap- 
pliqued thereon and the two masks re- 
produced in golden yellow silk machine 
embroidery ; word “Thespians”’ in solid 
yellow silk letters on blue “T”’, blue 
script letters “The National Dramatic 
Honor Society” above emblem and “For 
High Schools” below: 


6-inch shield, 4-inch insignia..... 90c 


No. 2 
Felt insignia consisting of a square shield 
of white felt with blue felt letter “T” 
appliqued thereon and two marks repro- 
duced in golden yellow silk bonaz ma- 
chine embroidery : 


5-inch shield, 4-inch insignia. .......70c 
7-inch shield, 6-inch insignia... .....90c 
No. 3 


Felt insignia same as above (No. 2) but 
with oval shaped shield ¥/ inch larger 
than insignia: 
4'/,-inch shield, 4-inch insignia .....70c 
6'4-inch shield, 6-inch insignia. .....90c 


No. 4 
Best Thespian Letter 

Same size as No. 1 above with words 
“Best Thespian Award” across shield at 
the top and year “1939” below the base 
of the letter “T.” 

6-inch shield, 4-inch insignia....... 90c 

Have your order approved by your 
Troupe Sponsor, and send it, with your 
remittance to 


THE NATIONAL THESPIANS 
College Hill Station Cincinnati, Ohio 






































UNIQUE 
LIGHTING 


effects for the stage 


4q? 
are obtained by using Baby oe 
Spots to light your produc- ~ oa 
tions. Our Baby Spots $6 to 


$15. Our 1000 Watt Spots spe- 
cial for short time $25. Flood- 
lights, Stereopticons, Electrical 
Effects of every description. 


Write for illustrated price 
list 


NEWTON 
Stage Lighting Co. 
Established 1900 
253 West 14th Street 
New York, N. Y. 

















Margaret Wentworth's 


SIGN POST 


A weekly review of current 
plays, is valuable for school and 
public libraries everywhere. 
$1.50 a season. 


Address: 


Margaret Wentworth's Sign Post 
255 W. 43rd St. NEW YORK CITY 
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The coach is distracted 

The leads go temperamental 

Their parents go haywire 

The principal grows several gray hairs 


and all because two members of the 
senior class of Lincoln High School 


follow professional advice on how to 
successfully publicize a school play. 


“THE PROMOTERS” 


is the play perfect for high school 
production. It has a cast of six men, 
seven women, a simple interior set- 
ting. The royalty is but $10.00 and 
the books 50c each. 


PECK’S BAD BOY 


is a proven hit! Here's 
what some of our customer- 
friends are reporting to us. 


“Our community was very pleased with 
PECK'S BAD BOY. There are hundreds of 
laughs in the play both for the cast and 
audience." Young High School, Knoxville, 
Tennessee. 


“Audiences were thrilled as they actually 
bounced up and down in their seats. In my 
ten years of teaching and directing | had 
never seen conduct such as this for amateur 
| production.” M. C. D., Lancaster, Pa. 


| "The most successful event that has taken 
| place in this town in years. It was liked by 
old and young alike and | can heartily 
recommend it for a money-maker to any- 
one who is looking for a play with a mod- 
erately small investment." High School, 


East Northfield, Mass. 


"The audience was well pleased with the 
play PECK'S BAD BOY. It was one piay in 
which there really was never a dull moment. 
| consider it one of the best plays that | have 
ever had the opportunity of producing." 
R. D., Williamsport, Md. 


"The play was indeed a success. It is by all 
means a clean and wholesome play, abso- 
lutely suitable for churches or any group. 
| didn't bother to count the laughs because 
they came too fast in succession.” P. N., 
Mountville, Pa. 


Royalty, $10.00—Books, 50 Cents 


BAKER'S PLAYS 


178 Tremont Street 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
and 
448 So. Hill Street 
| LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 








What a Life! 
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books and plays. 
prove of practical value to our readers. 











What's New Among Books and Plays 


Epiteo By H. T. LEEPER 


Reviews appearing under this depurtment aim to help our readers keep up with recent 
In most instances, these reviews are prepared with the hope that they 














Northwestern Press, 2200 Park Ave., Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 


It Never Happens 
Twice, a comedy in three 
acts, by Adelaide Mat- 
thews. 4+ m., 6 w. Roy- 
alty, $25. Stephen Lati- 
mer has proclaimed to 
the world through his 
poetry his “secret  sor- 
row, his “lost love.” His 
romantic, flighty _ sister, 
hoping to reunite them, 
invites him, and unknown 
to him, the object of his 
verse, Eve Annesley, to 

Mr. LEEPER be her house guests. 
Steve's publisher arrives, 

falls in love with Eve, and then finds out who 
she is. After a difficult time of finding who 
loves whom, things end happily for all, making 
a fitting ending for this easy, humorous comedy. 

He Couldn't Take It, a three-act farce, 
by Allen Leiber. 3 m.,6w. Royalty, $10. Joe 
Nightingale’s tyrannical mother-in-law, deter- 
mining to keep him in the family because of 
his wealth, traps him into saving he'll marry 
her second daughter, June, “sight unseen,” after 
the first is killed in an accident. June arrives, 
mistakes Joe’s friend for him, and falls violently 
in love. Confusion reigns, finally ending in 
even the mother-in-law herself getting married. 
This play has many ludicrous mix-ups and 
comedy situations. 

The Marionette Handbook, by Leroy Stahl. 
Price, 75 cents. This serviceable little handbook 
will be just the thing for any junior or senior 
high school group beginning with marionettes. 
Operation as well as construction of the various 
tvpes of marionettes and hand puppets is ex- 
plained, as well as stages and scenery. Seven 
usable new marionette plays are included. 

* % *% 





Dramatic Publishing Co., 59 East Van Buren 
St., Chicago, III. 

Wheels, a safety play in one act, by William 
F. Davidson. 4 m., 4 w. Rovalty, $5 ($2.50 
if given with safety talk). This is a play with 
a lesson that makes it particularly good for 
audiences of high school age. George, a boy of 
high school age, is forbidden the use of his 
father’s car because of his reckless driving. He 
takes it anyway, to take his best girl to a dance. 
The dangers of high speed are brought home 
to him when it develops that he has struck and 
killed his own little sister. 

Black Harvest, a drama in one act, bv 
William B. Sears. 5 m. Royalty, $5. In his 
obstinate struegle to save his farm from destruc- 
tion by the dust storms, Kurt Schwartz drives 
away one son and alienates the other because 
they want to give up the fight and go where 
their mother can get well. He fails to realize, 
until too late, that his ailing wife, for whom he 
is really trying to keep the farm, is dying. A 
short but powerful farm drama. 

Stokers, a drama in one act, by H. Stuart 
Cottman and Le Vergne Shaw. 3 m. Royalty, 
$5. A short thriller, taking place in the boiler- 
room of a rich munition maker's vacht. Karst, 
one of the stokers, plans to avenge the past by 
blowing up the ship. He partially wins over one 
of the other stokers, a weakling, to his plan. 
The play moves to a terrific climax as Karst 
is opposed by the third man, who kills him, but 
is badly wounded, leaving to the coward the 
task of trying to throw the bomb overboard 
before it explodes. 

Darkness at the Window, a drama in one act, 
by Jay Sigmund and Betty Smith. 3 m., 3 w. 





HOW TO CRASH BROADWAY 

HOW YOUR PLAY CAN CRASH BROADWAY 

HOW TO CRASH TIN-PAN ALLEY 
forewords by Barrett H. Clark and Sammy Kaye (Swing & Sway) 

Authentic detailed vocational revelations of the 
theater and music world. 
By mail $1.10 each—or ali 3 for $3.00 
postage free. 


HOWARD & CRISWELL, 12 W. 44, New York City, N. Y. 











Royalty, $5. Although Minnie has sacrificed 
having any life of her own, in order that she 
might care for her old father and E:ama, his 
invalid sister, Emma delights in making life 
miserable for her niece. Envious of the praise 
showered on her brother’s prized wood carving, 
the jealous Emma puts it in the fire. Her 
brother dies of the shock, and Minnie rushes 
out for help, leaving Emma alone to be the 
victim of her pathological fear of Minnie’s cat. 
A play that builds to a tense and powerful 
climax. 

Brothers of Belinda, a comedy in three acts, 
by Edwin Scribner. 5 m., 6 w. Royalty, $10. 
Flirtatious Belinda conquers hearts right and 
left, assuring the owners after the invariable 
proposal that she wants ‘them only as brothers. 
Aunt Sarah, in an effort to cure her, invites a 
grateful protege to the house party, having him 
pose as a famous explorer who does not fall 
under Belinda’s spell. He cures her—by mar- 
rying her. This is a lively, youthful, well- 
written piece of enjoyable entertainment that 
presents no difficulties in casting or acting. 

* * * 


Row, Peterson & Co., Evanston, III. 

Treasure Hunt and Four Other One-Act 
Plays, by Mary Thurman Pyle. Purchase of five 
copies required for production of any play. 
This group of fine plavs admirably fills a need 
for good, short adventure dramas for high 
school and junior high school production. They 
are interesting, colorful, different, all of them 
with a tang of the sea, though only one of them 
actually takes place on the sea. This one, 
Through The Mist, set in a ship’s cabin in the 
days of pirates, is tense and exciting, using an 
all-male cast, though a little too advanced for 
easy junior high school production because of 
adult parts. Treasure Hunt, with an all-female 
cast, is a serious, lively piece that stresses some 
very worthwhile values without moralizing. The 
other three, Pearls and Gold, Sea Food, and 
While The Wind Blew, are less difficult but 
equally good, making a well-balanced selection 
of very usable plays. 

* a * 

Eldridge Entertainment House, Inc., Frank- 
lin, Ohio. 

Quiet Home Wedding, a one-act farce, by 
Jay Tobias and Nylene Prewitt. 4 m., 7 w. 
Royalty, $5. Everything goes wrong concerning 
Connie’s scheduled wedding. Her brother is 
arrested for speeding after hitting Horace, the 
bridegroom-to-be ; gossipy neighbors disrupt the 
famliy peace; and Horace has forgotten the 
license when he finally arrives late. Each of the 
cast adds his own kind of comedy business to 
make this a hilarious play. 

Curse You, Timothy!, a three-act farce, by 
Edwin Scribner. 6 m., 6 w. Non-royalty. As a 
change of hobbies from antique collecting to 
dramatics, Miss Sophronia Sefton has written a 
play, securing as a director Timothy Smythe, 
who is one of a trio of thieves. The villain of 
the play becomes a real-life hero when he 
catches the thieves and saves the valuable an- 
tiques. An amusing source of entertainment in 
this easy farce is the melodrama within the play 
itself. 
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Ivan Bloom Hardin Co., 3806 Cottage Grove 
Ave., Des Moines, Iowa. 


Winterset, a dramatic reading from the play, 
by Maxwell Anderson. This is the cutting which 
won first place in the 1938 National Forensic 
Tournament. The scene is that in which Mio 
at last learns the truth concerning his father’s 
death. 

Interview With an Actor, a humorous read- 
ing, by Stephen Leacock. The reporter is spell- 
bound by the Great Actor’s interpretation of 
Hamlet. A new reading which offers unlimited 
opportunity to a talented reader. | 

Rekindling the Old Flame, a humorous read- 
ing from the prize play, The Rose Garden, by 
Frank Stacey. Sofie Andrews and Henry Pen- 
nington quarre] in the garden while their re- 
spective grandson and granddaughter, whom 
they have been trying to keen apart, elope. 

junior Tries to Grow Up, humorous, by 
Fannie C. Vice. Another of the “Junior” 
series. Juniors First Date and Funior Takes 
Up Dramatics, have both been State winners, 
and this new one is still better. 


Banner Play Bureau, Inc., 111 Ellis St., San 
Francisco, Calif. 


Follies for Fun Night, a collection of skits bv 
various authors. No royalty. This little book 
contains twelve amusing little bits of nonsense 
usable for stunt nights, minstrels, or other times 
when skits or blackouts of this tvpe are needed. 


Samuel French, 25 West 45th, New York 
City. 

Angels Don’t Marry, a collection of one-act 
plays, by Florence Ryerson and Colin Clements. 
Besides the play from which this book takes its 
title, the following are included: Last Night, 
Gallant Lady, Her Majesty the King, Farewell 
to Love, Write Me a Love Scene, and Sugar 
and Spice. They are well written, interesting 
and worthwhile, and all but one have small 
casts. Sugar and Spice is a comedy of ado- 
lescence that is splendid high school material. 
The others are a bit advanced for the average 
high school group, but as such are excellent for 
college. 

Crab Apple, a farce in three acts, bv Theo- 
dore Packard. 4 m., 3 w. Royalty, $25. This 
play with its realistically true characters pre- 
sents the problems of a modern family under 
the domination of a father who in spite of 
present success still lives in his early davs of 
endless toil. Paddy, bride of the son in college, 
calls the father’s bluff, gaining him the love and 
attention he unconsciously craves, and so wins 
freedom for the rest of the family. Familiar, 
natural situations combined with characters that 
are people we live with, make this piece readily 
usable for any group. 

320 College Avenue, a three-act comedy, by 
Fred Ballard and Mignon G. Eberhart. 14 m., 
10 w. Royalty, $25. During a dance in a 
college sorority house, Lee Macon, generally 
disliked, unscrupulous campus politician, 1s 
murdered with a hat-pin. Val, about to 
identify the death-dealing hand, is interrupted 
by the burglar alarm, and in the resulting 
confusion is choked to death. Hysteria reaches 
a high climax when the recognized murderer 
tries to kill Judy too. The play ends on a 
surprise that will make the audience gasp. This 
well-written murder mystery with its unsus- 
pected finish will hold audience interest from 
curtain to curtain, as well as give a look at 
the “dirt”? of some college practices. Easy to 
cast, and suitable for high school or college 
groups. 

French’s Oral Readings for Moderns, edited 
by Elise West Quaife. Price, $1.00. This 
book contains a wide variety of good material 
for use by amateurs as readings. Most of the 
material is made up of scenes cut and arranged 
from well-known books, such as Anthony Ad- 
verse, The Good Earth and Gone With the 
Wind. 

Walter H. Baker Co., 178 Tremont St., Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Scenic Design and Model Building, by Leslie 
Allen Jones. The treatment of model building 
in this little book is essentially practical rather 
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Just Received 


New Books of Interest to Teachers of Speech 
and Dramatics 


Theatre for Children, by Winifred Ward. 
D. Appleton-Century Co. $3.00. A book 
on the fundamentals of producing and man- 
aging plays for children, addressed primarily 
to the inexperienced producer. An annotated 
list of recommended plays for children is 
included. 

How to Crash Broadway, by Howard and 
Criswell. Howard and Criswell, New York 
City. $1.00. Crashing Broadway is far 
from being a simple task and this little 
handbook gives a very definite idea of the 
obstacles which lie ahead for the aspiring 
young actor. Especially recommended for 
young people who feel they must go to 
Broadway to win fame. 

Build a Vocabulary, by Archibald Hart. 
E. P. Dutton Co. $1.00. Twelve ways to 
build a vocabulary make up the contents of 
this book. Dr. Hart, who is himself a 
teacher of long experience, offers a variety 
of practical suggestions for learning how to 
use new words. Highly recommended for 
teachers of English. 

Comparative Tragedies, edited by Helen 
E. Harding. Nobel and Noble. $1.25. 
Shakespeare’s Hamlet, Sovnhocles’ Electra, 
and O'Neill’s Beyond the Horizon. This 
book is recommended to those who wish to 
study an older classic side by side with a 
modern one of the same type. The book is 
addressed to high schools, although it is 
equally as useful to college classes. 

Your Health Dramatized, by W. W. Bauer 
and Leslie Edgley. E. P. Dutton Co. $2.25. 
A collection of health dramatizations from 
the series which received the 1938 First 
Award of the Institute for Education by 
Radio. The radio scripts offered in this 
volume offer a wealth of material to high 
schools that wish to vitalize their health 
education program. Ideal material for 
school assembly programs. 

The junior Silver Treasury, compiled and 
edited by Jane Manner. Samuel French. 
This is described as a program anthology for 
high school and college students. Many 
carefully chosen selections are offered to the 
student who wishes to master the art of 
reading aloud. <A good library addition. 

One-Act Plays for Stage and Study, with 
a preface by Garrett H. Leverton. Samuel 
French. $3.00. This is the ninth series of 
one-act plays which French has offered 
under this well-known title. This volume 
includes twenty-four contemporary plays by 
American, English, Welsh and Chinese 
writers. A worthy collection of one-act 
plavs offered to students of the drama. 





PLAYS 


Dramatists Play Service: You Can’t Take 
It With You, Jimmie Takes A Bow, The 
Dwarf’s Secret, The Dark House, The Apple 
of Contentment, Four Shorts for High 
Schools. 

Samuel French: The Humdinger, Tish, 
The Elephant Shepherd, The Importance of 
Being Young, The Joyous Season, Pure As 
the Driven Snow, Give Us a Break, Alle: 


luia, West End High, Mystery at Green-. 


fingers, The Darktown Jamboree. 

The Dramatic Publishing Co.: The Imag- 
inary Invalid (adapted for high schools by 
Kenneth W. Turner). 

Longmans, Green & Co.: The Hill Be- 


tween. 








than dogmatic. The relationship of the model 
with the full-size setting it precedes is kept con- 
stantly before one, as well as the problem of 
design of the final product. Clear, easily under- 
stood and written in an interesting and enter- 
taining style, it is an ideal handy-book for the 
high school. 


Noble & Noble, Publishers, Inc., 100 Fifth 
Ave., New York. 


Tested One-Act Plays, selected and edited by 
Oscar E. Sams, Jr. Non-royalty. Price, $2.50. 
Included in this collection of school and college 
plays are six comedies, four serious dramas, two 
tragedies and one fantasy written especially for 
radio. Only two of the plays need special 
costuming. As is stated in the preface, the 
editor has “attempted to include in this volume 
a cross-section or sampling of the fine experi- 
mental efforts of the school theatre. The plays 
included herein are good—not so good, perhaps, 
as some of the better type of professionally 
written drama, but good in that most of them 
embody those principles which are necessary to 
the construction of well-written plays.” In- 
cluded are several chapters that set forth some 
very good, practical advice to the amateur 
writer and producer of plays. An ideal collec- 
tion of plays for anyone looking for non-royalty 
material, ! 


Prentice Hall, Inc., New York City. 


Rehearsal, by Mariam A. Franklin. Price, 
$3.50. This is one of the best books on acting 
that we have seen and will make an excellent 
practical text-book for any class in acting. Every 
phase or problem of acting is given attention, 
and each point discussed is accompanied by a 
practical exercise taken from one of the world’s 
great dramas. The acting principles considered 
are illustrated with carefully chosen pictures 
from non-professional productions. 


Dramatists Play Service, 6 East 39th Street, 
New York City. 


Little Black Sambo and the Tigers, a play 
for children, in three acts, by Charlotte Chor- 
penning. 2 m., 1 w., and 9 who can be either. 
Royalty, $10. Here is another excellent chil- 
dren’‘s play from the prolific pen of Charlotte 
Chorpenning. Miss Chorpenning has added 
trimming to the well-known child’s story and 
has produced a play full of comedy and poetry. 
Suggestive costumes rather than exact repro- 
ductions are needed for the four tigers and the 
half dozen or so monkeys. For the setting the 
same jungle background is used throughout, 
with changes of set pieces to indicate the 
changes of scene. This is one which small 
children all know and love. 


Romances By Emma, a comedy in three acts, 
by Dewitt Bodeen. 8 m., 8 w. Royalty, $15. 
This is a comedy of manners based on Jane 
Austen’s novel of Regency England, Emma. 
The story deals with the wilful Emma’s pursuit 
of a career of matchmaking until frightened 
out of it by the near loss of her own choice 
to another girl. This moves against a back- 
ground of spirited comedy and delightful char- 
acterizations that make it ideal for any group 
desiring something with a literary flavor. Set- 
ting and costumes of 1814 required. 


The Clutching Claw, a mystery drama in 
three acts, by Ralph Kettering. 7 m., 7 w. 
Royalty, $25. A play differing from the 
usual mystery in that it does not take place 
in a lonely old house, but in the up-to-date 
mansion of a member of the well-to-do set. 
John Thornton, prominent business-man, is 
murdered by “the Clutching Claw,” in his 
own home during a party his daughter is 
staging to announce her engagement. Since no 
one has been able to leave the house, it is 
evident that the murderer is still within. The 
usual “dumb” cop takes charge and his third 
degree methods provide a party of real excite- 
ment for the sophisticated and colorful group 
of guests until the murderer is discovered. A 
well written mystery that is rather well suited 
to high school abilities because of the youth 
of most of the characters. 
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New 
High 
School 
Plays 


Send for our complete 1939 catalogue for 
descriptions of these full-length plays 
which we particularly recommend: 


Lucky Girl | 
Silas Marner | 
Through the Keyhole | 
Huckleberry Finn | 
David Copperfield 
Tiger House 

The Tin Hero 
Wind in the South 
Be Yourself 
Mignonette 

Annie Laurie 
Young Lincoln 
Almost Eighteen 


We publish all types of entertainment 
material, one-act plays, operettas, skits, 
novelty stunts, orations, declamatory 
readings, Junior high plays, children’s 


materials, etc. 


Northwestern Press 
2200 Park Ave. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


























ELDRIDGE ENTERTAINMENT HOUSE Inc 
FRANKLIN, OHIO: DENVER COLO. 
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Our Periodicals in Review 


Reviewep By LOTTA JUNE MILLER 


Articles reviewed in this department are selected for their practical value to drama 
These reviews will have achieved their purpose if they instill a 
desire among our readers to maintain an active acquaintance with the periodicals. 


=o 








CLIFFORD Opets. By Edith Isaacs. Theatre 
Arts Monthly for April, 1939. Following the 
tradition of most successful playwrights, Clifford 
Odets began his career as an actor. Hearing 
of a one-act play contest while acting with the 
Group company in Boston, he promptly shut 
himself up in his hotel room for three days 
and emerged with Waiting for Lefty. This 
show together with another one-act play, Till 
the Day I Die, won him immediate success. 
Within thirty-five days Awake and Sing opened, 
which gave him three plays running on Broad- 
way at one time. 

The following year he came out with a some- 
what “muddy” production of Paradise Lost. 
After a year and a half in Hollywood, he re- 
turned with the finest play of his career, Golden 
Boy. This year Rocket to the Moon is enjoy- 
ing a certain reflected glory of his earlier 
successes. 

Being a definitely subjective writer and hav- 
ing a somewhat narrow philosophy, he is occa- 
sionally limited. On the other hand, his 
speeches are alive and theatrical, and his sit- 
uations of social significance. 


THe AMATEUR ComeDy CLus. By Frederick 
Morton. Theatre Arts Monthly for February, 
1939. On 150 East 36th Street, New York 
City, may be found the second oldest amateur 
acting company in the world. It was there 
that David Belasco, “‘a promising young man 
from California,’ first directed in New York. 
The author of The Women and Kiss the Boys 
Goodbye likewise made her debut before the 
club’s audiences. This progressive and active 
group, having celebrated their fifty-fifth birth- 
day have earned the title of “the professional 
amateurs.” 


YouNG MAN WitH A Future. By Katherine 
Best. Stage for March 15, 1939. Having made 
his stage debut as Katherine in The Taming of 
the Shrew, Laurence Olivier has long since 
graduated from feminine rolls to those of high- 
est distinction. This spring he will play the 
part of Gay in Katharine Cornell's No Time for 
Comedy. Possessed of a prodigious memory 
and the agility to perform in any surroundings, 
he has succeeded in carving out for himself a 
most enviable career. He has played Captain 
Stanhope in Journey's End, Vanya in Uncle 
Vanya, Malcolm in Macbeth, a major role in 
Private Lives, Bothwell in Queen of Scots, and 
Anthony Cavendish in The Royal Family. As 
a further claim to glory, his latest picture, 
Wuthering Heights, with Merle Oberon, will 
soon be released, 


I DESIGN FOR THE GROUP THEATER. By Mor- 
decai Gorelik. Theatre Arts Monthly for 
March, 1939. The setting for a show actually 
portrays a role in the play by fitting itself 
artfully to the entire production. In contrast 
to the usually disorganized procedure on 
Broadway, the Group Theater has co-ordinated 
its activities into a workable unit. The scenic 
artist spends many hours in rehearsal and in 
conference with the director so that his de- 
signs will be an integrated part of the greater 
whole. Not only must the colors be appro- 
priate, the properties correct, the lighting un- 
erring, the composition ingenious, and the total 
effect authentic, but the mood and atmosphere 
of the play must be incorporated in the set. 
Several successful productions including Rocket 
to the Moon, Golden Boy and Men in White 
are used for illustrations. 


CONSTRUCTING THE Mopet Stace AND SET. 
By Robert J. Wade. Players Magazine for Jan- 
uary-February, 1939. This is the second of a 
series of articles on the constructing of stage 
models to scale. The first step, after the pre- 
liminary sketches have been made, is to draw 
the floor plan. The elevations must be decided 
upon, the desired depth illustrated, samples of 
materials secured, and lighting tentatively 
planned. If the instructions are followed accu- 
rately, miniature sets may be complete and 
practical in every detail. 


THE BALLet Goes To Town. By John Pax- 
ton. Stage for March, 1939. Despite the fact 
that from 1919 to 1931, there was practically 
no ballet in America, this old and distinguished 
art has once more emerged triumphant. The 
Ballet Russe, one of the chief exponents of this 
renaissance, temporarily stopped the guerrilla 
warfare by luring 15,000 people to the local 
bullring to watch a performance. The mu- 
sicals, operas, burlesque, and motion pictures 
are all enhancing their shows by using the 


ballet. 


A LAMENT For Lost Spreecu. By Sewell 
Stokes. Theatre Arts Monthly for April, 1939. 
When asked at on early age his opinion of a 
production of The Babes in the Woods, Sewell 
Stokes replied that he couldn’t hear because 
there was too much scenery and too much 
jumping around. Since that time, he has had 
even more occasions to deplore that fact. He 
claims that the modern scenic artists and direc- 
tors have added superficial adornment to cover 
up poor writing. Audiences will listen to long 
speeches just as readily today as in Shakes- 
peare’s time, if they are well written and well 
delivered. 


Sense Asout Duse. By Stark Young. 
Theatre Arts Monthly for April, 1939. Eleo- 
nore Duse, born in 1858 to poverty stricken 
parents, was initiated into the theater at the 
age of twelve. Her mother, an actress, fell ill 
and it was neceessary that Eleonore replace her. 

In an effort to obtain her exalted position 
in the theater, she underwent untold suffering: 
But throughout she was able to maintain her 
wise judgment. After her first success, she had 
the discretion to refuse an offer for a European 
tour because she knew she was not ready, It is 
hard to determine how much influence her rela- 
tionship with Sarah Bernhardt and D’Annunzio 
had in shaping her career. All we know is that 
her great art has been an inspiration not onl\ 
to actors but to painters, poets and musicians. 


STaGE LIGHTING. By Eleanor Saunders. Cue 
for Winter, 1939. General illumination, which 
includes ordinary equipment such as border 
lights, was the only type known until recent 
years. Now lights and shadows can be further 
controlled by specific lighting with spots and 
floods. By this method the audience can be 
compelled to follow the center of interest. 
Dramatic scenes may be high lighted and subtly 
intensified. No longer is it necessary for the 
scenic designer to paint highly colored drops. 
Lights suggest the effects of nature and the 
hour of the day much more effectively. 





Several New York drama critics are of the 
opinion that the Roi Cooper Megrue prize for 
the most amusing comedy will be awarded this 
year to The Primrose Path, which describes the 
happy home-life of shop-lifters, drunkards and 
foul-mouthed people. 
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PLAYS and TEXTS 
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GENERAL PRINCIPLES OF 
PLAY DIRECTION 


By Gilmor Brown and Alice Gari 
Gailmor Brown of the Pasadena Com- 
munity’ Plavhouse has, with the help o! 
Alice Garwood, written a full and con- 
sistent account of the wav he brine, 
scripts to life on his stage. An extreme] 
useful book for High School and College 


directors 
Price, $2.00 


PROBLEM PROJECTS IN 
ACTING 


By hatharine heste? 
This book will be welcomed evervwhet 
bv imstructors in Drama. 
[he problem-project is a simple dramati 
unit which places emphasis on one im- 
portant problem, and at the same tim: 
interrelates the various factors involved 
in acting. There are thirty scenes to 
illustrate the various problems. 

Price, $1.50 


SCENES FOR STUDENT 
ACTORS 
VoL_uME IV 
Dramatic Selections from New Plays 
kdited eth Notes hy Frances Cosgrov: 
U p to the minute in the selection of a 
wide variety of material from new plays 
\n excellent supplementary text for 
students who found the earlier volume; 
so helpful in their special and dramati 


work, 
Price, $1.50 
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TWENTY SHORT PLAYS ON A 
ROYALTY HOLIDAY 


hed ited 0} Margaret Mayorga 


This anthology of one-act plavs that ma‘ 
be produced without payment of royalty 
until January 1, 1940, meets a develop- 
ing dramatic need; the need for material 
that can be used informally for group 
CXpression, without the necessity of charg- 
ing admission to pay for rovalts 
privileges. 
Price, $3.00 


ONE ACT PLAYS FOR STAGE 
AND STUDY (Ninth Series) 


Muth a preface by Garrett H. Leverton 


The ninth series of this populat set of 


one act play anthologies contains 24 con- 
temporary plavs, never before published, 


by American, English. Welsh and Chines: 
Writers. 
Price, $3.00 
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LIFE STUDIES 


By Tom Powers 
\ collection ot new monologues ly. th 
well known actor. Phe, ATC taken from 
life and have been widely used by th 
author on his radio broad ASLS. 
Price, $1.00 


SOLO PLAYS 
By Sydney Franklin 


Ilere is a new idea for dramatic recitals: 
complete plavs in monologue, brief, but 


with developed story, character and plot 


Price, $1.00 
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SOME NEW PLAY RELEASES 


FOR NEXT SEASON 
OUR TOWN 
BACHELOR BORN 
DEAR OCTOPUS 
SPRING MEETING 
MRS. O'BRIEN ENTERTAINS 
TISH 
WEST END HIGH 
PURE AS THE DRIVEN SNOW 
SORORITY HOUSE 
FRECKLES 





FIRST PERSON SINGULAR 
A Gollection of Neu Monolocues 


[> } Flore Mce R ye rson and ( ‘olt n © lem en 

With foreword by Mav Robson. An 

unusually cleve collection of characte: 

sketches done in the first person singular. 
Price, $1.00 


. 
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THE ACTOR CREATES 
By Aristide D'Angelo 


\ te hnique of acting AS presented by the 
author in his classes at the American 
\cademyv of Dramatic Arts in New York 
\ddressed to actors, directors and 


teachers. 
Price, $1.00 
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FRENCH'S ORAL READINGS 
_—_ MODERNS 


t ¢ 4 Elise Me est 1 Mai 
\ volume of new readings, cut and ar- 


ranged from such internationally popula) 
books as Gone With the Wind, The Goo 
ka th, Anthony Adverse, and Three 
Citre Includes also poems and mono- 
log rUCS 


Price, $1.00 


THE JUNIOR SILVER 
TREASURY 
Kdited by Fane Manne 
\ collection of poems, readings from 
books, scenes from plavs, and monologues 
de sig ned to be read and acted by young 
pr opl and thos lite rested in Voung 


pe ople A 
Price, $3.00 





A Hla TVOOCT rO) 
by Dorothy Lynne Saunders 
Shows the non-professional producer of 
plavs and entertainment of anv kind how 
to solve his costuming problems by mean 
of simple detailed instructions, which ar 
illustrated when necessarv. 

Price, $2.50 


—— 
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MODERN ACTING: A MANUAL 
1. Haydon 


» 4 j ) . 
hj Jo phe Rosenstein, Larrae 
ana M4 titbur S parrou 


Ihe fundamentals of acting, as taught at 
the University of Washington, are com 
pressed clearly and usefully in the pages 
of this book. ‘The approach and _ th 
method are described and illustrated so 
that others may adovt them and _ profit 
by them. 
Price, $1.50 


ONE-REEL SCENARIOS FOR 
AMATEUR MOVIE MAKERS 
Edited by Margaret Mayorga 


eit hook movie-fans have been waiting 
for. A handbook for those who wish 

make their own films. Contains scenarios, 
original shooting-scripts and decumen 


tary film methods 
Price, $2.50 


FRENCH 


{Founded 1830) 


25 WEST 45th STREET, NEW YORK 


811 WEST 7ih STREET, LOS ANGELES 
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DRAMATISTS’ PLAY SERVICE 


Established by members of the Dramatists Guild of the Authors League of America 
Barrett H. Clark, Executive Director 


PLAYS FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


CAN'T TAKE IT WITH YOU 


Comedy in 3 Acts by Moss Hart and George S. Kaufman 


Now available all over the country for non-professional use. Paper bound copies of the authentic prompt script with 


illustrations, stage diagrams, property list, and full directions, 75 cents each. Production fee, $50 for the first performance. 





EUGENE O'NEILL 


The Service takes pleasure in announcing that it has just taken over 
the exclusive leasing agency on the plays of O'Neill, with the exception 
of Ah! Wilderness, and two other long plays. Write for information. 


The Gluiching Claw = Wait Till We’re Married That Girl Patsy 


Mystery comedy in 3 acts by Ralph T. Comedy in 3 acts by Hutcheson Boyd and (‘Comedy in 3 acts bv Sumner Nichols. 
Kettering. Simple to produce, easy to play, | Rudolph Brunner Marian Livermore, Mrs. Warren. wealthy society woman, has 
and packed with splendid parts. The story wealthy society girl, has fallen in love with 
is one that while decidedly gripping, is comic William Plumb, a model young man of 
‘ limited means. Her Aunt Kate opposes the 


a nie engagement because she favors Jim Twells, . . 
ton, idolized by his voun aughter Patrici: ii; aughter. and her friends—especially 
g daughter Patricia. and because of the difference in their social rens daughter, e 8 Powe 


By an unfortunate circumstance, Thornton, | and financial positions. To discourage Wil- Violet Manners, who sees in this youngster 
though a man of scrupulous integrity, is liam, Kate and Jim hint darkly at Marian’s a potential rival for the affections of Bob, 
compelled on just one occasion to be dis- extravagance, but Marian assures William Julia’s brother. Patsy, however, with her 
honest in order to save his name and the | she is willing to dispose of her fortune and quaint and humorous antics, soon wears 
fortunes of his friends. Without hesitation | adapt her life to his. Undaunted, Kate and | down the family reserve and endears herself 
he assumes a dangerous risk that cannot | Jim devise another scheme. Hoping that a | to everyone—particularly young Bob. But 
honorably be avoided. only to be betraved by taste of provincial life will cure Marian, suddenly a situation arises which threatens 
; they propose that she spend a month with to destrov her one chance of happiness. 
William's maiden aunts to acquire training | Patsy discovers that Julia is in the power of 
, , ' in domestic economy. Marian, however, sur- Phil Greer, who, unless Julia meets his 
the culminating blow falls the night | vives this test. On the wedding day, Uncle _@r taal 
Patricia was to announce her engagement to | Kester offers William $500 000. but Wil- demands for $5,000, threatens to sell certain 
sessamil : A liam declines. Marian in a temper flings letters to the papers. Pats} takes ers 
a voung aviator the body of Thornton is P S into her own hands, meets Greer, disarms his 


ae her bridal bouquet at William and runs off, _ , . 
found beside the desk of his library. As no het enon realises che is efill in love with | suspicions, and convinces him that she is 


stranger has been seen to enter, and it is | William: and to win him back. transforms | “working the same racket” on Mr. Warren; 
known that no one has been able to leave | herself into the homespun type he admires. | then, after winning his confidence, she in- 

















taken into her home, with a view to adop- 
tion, an 18-vear-old girl from the slums. 


and human as well. It tells of John Thorn- Patsy is coldly received by Julia, Mrs. War- 


one he had trusted. On the evening when 
his daughter had planned a surprise party, 


after the murder occurred, the police assume William is seized with a similar inspiration, duces him to let her see the letters. Once 
the crime had been committed by one of | %°. he accepts Uncle's money, acquires a | in het hands, she drops her disguise, and 
valet. an English accent and a false alr oft hurls the letters into the fireplace. (;reer 
sophistication. But when at last they meet threatens her, just as Mr. and Mrs. Warren 
| again they realize that their transformations 
can be imagined, before the mvysterv of have been in vain——-for what had endeared 
[Thorntons death is solved in the most in- | them to each other in the first place were 
genious manner. Not. only does “The | the very qualities they had tried <o Over- 
come. This is but a mere suggestion of the 


the daughters guests, and Patricia’s party 
roves to be one of the most exciting that 
S and Bob enter the room. Warren demands 
an explanation, which, of course, Patsy can- 
not give without exposing Julia. Warren 
interprets Patsy's silence as an admission of 

. ; ' , ruilt: * orders ‘r fro e house. ob 
delightful characters and amusing situations guilt; he ord ae net from the hous B 
that abound in this engaging comed\ declares his faith in Patsy, but she declines 
laughter as well \ll the parts are youthful | “‘Wholesome and pleasant. . Kept a large his help. At the last moment, however, 
except John Thornton, his housekeeper, and audience is continuously cheerful mood——the Julia's better nature asserts itself and she 
the police chief, and every part provides laughter being frequent and the applause | confesses. Warren apologizes and from then 
plentiful. The play provides good enter- on the play takes a decidedly romantic turn 
tainment. —-Evening Post. until the fall of the curtain. 


(lutching Claw” offer an evening of intense 


excitement, it provides an abundance of 


good oppo! tunities 


Mystery comedy in 3 acts. / men; / women; Comedy in 3 acts. 4 men: 4 women: Comedy in 3 acts. 6 men: 6 women, 1 in- 


| anterior setting (living - room - library). sample intertor setting. Books, 75. terior setting (usual livingroom). Books, 75« 
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Bool s JIc eae h Fee. $1 5 00 a performane eC. at h. Fee. $25 for first performane 3 €¢ h. Fee : $25.00 for first performance. 
Send for our Selected List of high school titles including ten new titles added January, 


1939; also our complete basic catalogue. Both catalogues free upon application. 
Our Magazine Stage Practice sent free to all who ask for it. 


DRAMATISTS PLAY SERVICE, Inc. 


6 East 39th Street, New York City 











Sav vou saw it in The High School Thespian. 





